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PREFACE 


Tue chief political bulwark of the peace of nations and of the 
security of the United States is the effective working of the 
United Nations. The Atlantic Pact, although negotiated apart 
from it, has been drafted in harmony with its principles, strength- 
ening it by support against possible aggression, even by the great 
powers. The Pact is purely defensive in purpose and structure. 
Its early ratification by the United States is urgently needed 
not only for the guaranty which such a step would give to the 
peace-loving nations of Europe that our promises of continuing 
interest in the maintenance of peace would be made good, but 
also as the necessary political insurance of the economic recovery 
to which we are devoting so large a share of our resources. 


But the act of ratification, pressing as it is, is not enough. 
Treaties and agreements are real in proportion to the purpose 
which underlies them; and to insure that that purpose is lasting 
and consistent it must have behind it an informed public opinion, 
fully conscious of the obligations which are assumed and of the 
reasons for them. First among those to be considered in this 
regard is the fact that the Pact must be implemented to make 
it effective and that, in the initial stage at least, almost every- 
thing will depend on the way in which this is done. Although 
primarily dealing with military force, it is and must remain a 
political rather than a military commitment. The first principle 
of statecraft, which no one insisted upon more than Bismarck, 
is that civilian authority is paramount in the determination of 
policies of war and peace, as it is in the domestic sphere. The 
implementation of the Pact must be efficient but planned with 
reference to the tasks set for it by those in control of policies 
as a whole and not by the technicians of war except within the 
technical field. Apprehensions expressed in certain quarters lest 
the Pact may subtly lead toward military influences in our foreign 
policy have no justification if these precautions are kept in mind, 
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and that should not be difficult because they lie in the very nature 
of responsible government. 

The entry of the United States into this security structure, 
although it opens a new chapter in our history, does not con- 
stitute a turning away from the fundamental meaning and pur- 
pose of that history. On the contrary, it is designed to protect 
our democratic way of life against possible external dangers, so 
that in the world of tomorrow with the growing interdependence 
of nations we may with increasing confidence develop the insti- 
tutions of freedom. 

To achieve this high ideal, however, public opinion must be 
informed. In order to be consistent in our dealings with other 
nations, the nature of the contract upon which we are entering 
and the circumstances which make it necessary must be explained 
and examined. This task must not be left to the propagandist 
even of a good cause. It can only be of lasting influence if it 
is carried out with the judicial temper of the trained historian, 
who refuses to be biased even on his own behalf. Truth itself 
is the only foundation upon which sound policies can be built. 


The pages which follow have been written in the effort to 
present all the facts in the case which are essential for the under- 
standing of the negotiation and significance of the Atlantic Pact. 
It is not a work of propaganda but of open-minded examination 
of the data. 

James T. SHOTWELL 
President 
New York, May 1949. 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


By Marina Salvin 


Lecturer in Government, Barnard College 


INTRODUCTION 


On April 4, 1949, plenipotentiaries of twelve nations signed the 
North Atlantic Pact in Washington and a new regional cluster 
of states came closer to realization. For all the signatories this 


_ was a historic occasion, pregnant with unpredictable possibilities. 


- I 


——w 


For the United States it marked a step toward new and unex- 
plored responsibilities. For the Europeans it marked the end— 
for the time being—of the vision of a Western Europe strong 
enough to mediate between Russia and the United States, and a 
recognition of the need for an American military guarantee. For 
Norway and Denmark it marked the difficult decision to trade 
Scandinavian unity and old but weakened traditions of neu- 
trality for an undefined measure of protection. For all it under- 
lined the gigantic, savage demands of modern warfare, which 
could turn an area, sprawling over ten thousand miles from 
Italy to Alaska and from the North Pole to the Tropic of Cancer, 
into a “region” capable of subjection to a common threat. 

As it stands, the Pact is largely a statement of principle carry- 
ing with it certain very general obligations which should be 
subjected to careful study. Mr. Acheson has said that by signing 
the Pact we do not obligate ourselves to take the further step 
of sending arms to Europe. Strictly, legally speaking, it is true 
that no party is obligated “to make any specific contribution to 
the defense capacity of any other Party, at any particular time 
or over any given period of time.”' However, it is certain that 
the Europeans did not decide to expose themselves to possibly 
intensified Soviet pressure solely in order to win from the United 
States a promise that it would in the future consider repeating 





1 Report to the President, U.S. Department of State, Bulletin, April 24, 1949, 
Pp. 534- 
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action which it had already taken twice before in the protection 
of its own national interests. They turned to the United States 
because common military planning under the Brussels Treaty 
had shown yawning gaps in matériel which only the United 
States could even begin to fill and because they wanted to try to 
create a defensive machine strong enough both to stop invasion 
and to create psychological security. As Premier Queuille put it, 
“We think you would come to liberate us if we were invaded, 
but this time I am afraid nothing would be left to liberate except 
the corpse of Europe.” 

If the treaty is to go far toward creating that sense of psycho- 
logical security about which there is so much talk, each party 
must regard itself as obligated to take proper measures of 
“mutual aid ... in the form in which it can most effectively 
furnish it, whether in the form of facilities, manpower, pro- 
ductive capacity, military equipment, or other forms.”? In other 
words, this treaty is not self-executing; it is not the kind of 
agreement which can be ratified and then pushed into a back 
drawer with discharged obligations and cancelled checks. It must 
be nourished by steady public support over a number of years. 
We must therefore make certain that we understand the type 
of support that will be necessary and what we can hope to 
accomplish. As far as the United States is concerned, this will 
mean that every year Congress will be asked for substantial sums 
of money to bolster common defenses of Western Europe; every 
year we shall be called upon to send matériel and technical ad- 
visers across the ocean; our military planning will be worked 
out in concert with our European allies. 

There is still another factor against which criticism and dis 
cussion of the Pact must constantly be measured. The Senate re- 
tains its power to reject the treaty, the Congress to refuse ap- 
propriations. But in reality the United States already stands 
committed, certainly in popular European opinion, to the prin- 
ciples of the Pact, to which the Senate is understood to have 
given prior endorsement in the Vandenberg Resolution. Any 





2 Ibid. 
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could be interpreted in Europe only as a conscious turning 
away, a return to isolation, and would have disastrous conse- 
quences. Furthermore, by its negotiation of the treaty and by 
its public pronouncements, the State Department has also cre- 
ated a “condition antecedent” which can serve as a severe re- 
straint on Congressional control over the formation of foreign 


policy. 
Tue Backcrounp 


The North Atlantic Pact is a peacetime alliance for mutual 
defense against armed attack in Europe or North America. 
For some of the signatories such alliances have been a common 
tool of diplomacy. For the United States, however, it marks a 
distinct innovation. In the entire stretch of our history from the 
Declaration of Independence to the present, an American gov- 
ernment has signed only one defensive alliance with a Euro- 
pean power, that of 1778 with France. During the nineteenth 
century we could afford to remain aloof from such formal alli- 
ance. Our ocean cushioned us comfortably from a continent 
whose interests did not for the most part strike close to basic 
American needs. Approaching the mid-mark of the twentieth 
century, however, Americans look back on two world wars in 
which the United States became involved and from which no 
fence of neutrality could protect them. The United States has 
itself become one of the two major weights in the balance of 
power. The world’s problems and American problems have be- 
come inextricably intertwined. Since the defeat of Hitler the 
United States has slowly been clearing its way to a peacetime 
world policy, most of it in the context of severe dissension with 
the Soviet Union. For some time American policy has fore- 
shadowed, though it did not inevitably indicate, a commitment 
like the North Atlantic Pact. 

In 1945, at Yalta and Potsdam and also at San Francisco, a 
wartime coalition which was already beginning to crack under 
differing interpretations of national interest and security, strug- 
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gled to mold a common peace. Even at San Francisco the war- 
time understandings with Russia, never very intimate,* or candid, 
were strained by the crisis over the representative character of 
the new Polish Government. A personal visit from Hopkins to 
Stalin was necessary before a formula that seemed satisfactory 
could be reached. Its implementation was in itself to provide 
much conflict. 

At the meetings of the three leaders, Stalin, Churchill, and 
Roosevelt at Yalta, and Stalin, Attlee, and Truman at Potsdam, 
a postwar pattern for the Balkans and Germany was blocked 
out. But even while they spoke the same words, the leaders 
thought in different tongues and felt irreconcilable aims. 


Yalta and the Balkans 


In the Balkans the Soviet Government wanted a belt of friendly 
states. In October 1944, Churchill and Eden had agreed to Soviet 
military predominance in Bulgaria and Rumania in return for 
similar British predominance in Greece.‘ Ambassador Harriman 
had been present at the bargaining and had voiced no protest. 
To the Soviet Government this agreement served to remove a 
last obstacle, and as the Red Army advanced it brought with it 
political commissars who zealously weeded out “Fascist” ele- 
ments and set about erecting friendly regimes patterned as closely 
as possible on the Soviet model. However, for many reasons, 
strategic, political, and, for the British, also economic, the 
Western powers refused to accept this unilateral advance and 
showed intense interest in the manner in which the friendly 
regimes were being established. “We . . . have a duty,” said 
President Roosevelt, “to use our influence to the end that no 
temporary or provisional authorities in the liberated countries 


3 See John R. Deane, The Strange Alliance; The Story of Our Efforts at War- 
time Co-operation with Russia (New York: The Viking Press, 1947); and Robert 
E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, an Intimate History (New York: Harper, 
1948). 

4Sce James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York: Harper, 1947), p. 53 
Also the Herald Tribune, October 18, 1947, reporting an explanation by former 
Secretary Byrnes of the passage from his book referred to above. 
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block the eventual exercise of the peoples’ right freely to choose 
the government and institutions under which, as freemen, they 
are to live.” At Yalta, the principle of international intervention 
was accepted by the Russians and a declaration on liberated 
Europe worked out which emphasized “the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they live,” and 
guaranteed the right to broadly representative provisional gov- 
ernments and to free and unfettered elections in those countries 
which had been overrun by the Germans. 

In practice, this declaration never came to life. At the end of 
February, only a few weeks after the Crimean Conference, the 
broadly representative government in Rumania was overthrown 
as the result of a Communist-provoked crisis. Soviet Vice Com- 
missar Vyshinsky appeared in the Rumanian capital and, with 
the power of the Red Army to lend conviction to his words, 
forced King Michael to appoint a Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment under Petru Groza. The United States and Britain 
sent protests to Moscow invoking the Yalta declaration and 
calling for joint consultation. Moscow answered that no con- 
sultation was necessary as those who had been unseated were 
all, without exception, Fascists. In Bulgaria the Communists 
also began extending their influence without regard for many 
elements which the British and Americans, with their different 
concept of democracy, wished to support. The tri-power organs 
which were established at Yalta met, it is true, but frequently 
it was only to hear of the decisions which the Soviet military 
commander had already taken, or to read of them in the local 
newspapers. By the end of the summer it was clear that the 
Yalta agreements on the Balkans would not work and that 
neither the United Kingdom nor the United States had the 
power to make them work. Although peace treaties with the 
former Axis partners have since been negotiated, and in one 
way or another the satellite states have been recognized, both 
the United States and the United Kingdom have continued send- 


5 Congressional Record, 79th Congress, First Session, January 6, 1945, Vol. 91, 
Pt. 1, p. 69. 
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ing notes of protest against the violations of the Yalta agree. 
ments. In terms of positive effect, this has been rather like toss- 
ing pebbles against the Iron Curtain. However, the bitter war 
of words continues, leading finally to the placing of Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s case before the General Assembly and to Ameri- 
can charges—under peace treaty procedure—that the Soviet 
Union connives with its satellites in violating the human rights 
clauses of those agreements. In return, the Soviets have coun- 
tered with accusations of Fascist intervention in Greece and Iran, 


Potsdam and Germany 


At Yalta control over the Balkans was the major European 
problem. At Potsdam it was Germany. In August 1945, the 
“political and economic principles to govern the treatment of 
Germany in the initial control period” were decided upon and 
plans made for the shaping of a democratic Germany capable of 
peaceful international cooperation. For the time being there 
was to be no central German government. Industrial produc- 
tion was to be limited to production for peaceful use. In addi- 
tion, Germany was to be treated as a single economic unit with 
common Allied policies in the various divisions of the economy. 
Reparation payments were to be scaled in such a way as to leave 
sufficient resources for German subsistence without outside help, 
and proceeds from exports were to be ‘available “in the first 
place” to pay for imports into Germany. Decisions of the Allied 
Control Council were to be binding in the four zones of Germany. 

The Potsdam decisions were dashed against the same rock on 
which the Yalta agreements had foundered: the divergence be- 
tween the Soviet and Western interpretations was so wide that 
it proved impossible to translate common decisions into com- 
mon action. On the issue of German government, the Soviets 
came to stand for a strong central organ; the United Kingdom 
and the United States favored a carefully limited democratic 
government, not “a strong central government dominating the 
German people instead of being responsible to their democratic 
will,” as Secretary Byrnes explained it at Stuttgart on Septem- 
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ber 6, 1946. Wide disagreement developed also in the realiza- 
tion of German economic unity. In the face of Soviet opposi- 
tion, and even a proposal that authority to set aside central 
German decisions be given to each zonal commander, Ameri- 
can plans for the economic unity of Germany were given up. 
In addition, only meager shipments of expected foodstuffs ma- 
terialized from the Soviet-occupied zone, which produced more 
food than the other zones. As Secretary Marshall said, “There 
has been little or no disposition to proceed on a basis of reci- 
procity, and there has been a refusal to disclose the availability of 
foodstuffs and the degree or character of reparations taken out 
of this zone.”® 

In the spring of 1946 there was still hope of working out the 
German problem together with Russia: in April Secretary Byrnes 
had made a formal proposal for a four-power treaty to enforce 
German disarmament over a long period of years. But by July 
the economic situation had reached a condition of paralysis that 
resulted in the first Byrnes offer to join the American zone 
economically with any other zone—a policy which led finally to 
the formal merging of the Anglo-American zones on January 1, 
1947. This pregnant step was bitterly attacked by the Soviets, 
who seemed to see only the mote in the Anglo-American eye. 
On the critical issue of reparations there was again no agree- 
ment. At Yalta it had been decided that Germany should pay 
“to the greatest extent possible” for the damage she had done. 
The Soviet Government had proposed twenty billion dollars as 
the sum, half of it to go to the USSR in capital equipment, ex- 
ternal assets, current production, and labor; this proposal had been 
accepted by President Roosevelt “as a basis for discussion.” At 
Potsdam and later the Soviet representative returned to this 
incident, claiming that the Russian figure had been accepted. 
However, reparations as they were envisaged at Potsdam were 
to take the form of such industrial capital equipment as was 
not needed for the peacetime German economy and of German 
assets abroad. According to the British and American interpre- 


6 Department of State, Bulletin, May 11, 1947, p. 920. 
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tations, reparation from current production was not contem- 
plated. Consequently, when the Russians started taking just 
such reparations from their zone and when they refused several 
times to discuss plans for the economic unity of Germany, or 
for a common import-export program, both the British and the 
American authorities reacted strongly. Both governed zones 
which were not self-supporting and, to both, any large-scale rep- 
arations from current production meant the delay of German 
and European economic recovery as well as an increase in the 
cost of supporting their zones. In addition, basic differences were 
registered also on the question of the Polish-German boundary, 
the demilitarization of Germany, and on the Austrian Treaty, 
When Marshall reported to the nation after the deadlock in 
the first meeting on Germany of the Council of Foreign Min- 


isters, he said: 


Agreement was made impossible at Moscow because, in our view, 
the Soviet Union insisted upon proposals which would have estab- 
lished in Germany a centralized government, adapted to the seizure 
of absolute control of a country which would be doomed economically 
through inadequate area and excessive population, and would be 
mortgaged to turn over a large part of its production as reparations, 
principally to the Soviet Union. .. .” 


With the decision to form Bizonia in January of 1947, the first 
formal step was taken down the road which was to lead to the 
Berlin blockade and to the attempts at a separate constitution 
for Western Germany.’ 

And yet, by the end of 1946 there had come a moment of 
relative quiet; some of the thunderheads seemed to be lifting. 


7 [bid., pp. 923-24. 

8 Evidence of closer relations between some of the Western European nations 
can be found also in the signing by Britain and France of the fifty-year Dunkirk 
Treaty on March 4, 1947 (Great Britain, Treaty Series, No. 73 [1947], Cmd. 
7217): Written within the framework of the Charter, and with the full knowl- 
edge of the Soviet Union, the treaty pledged both countries to consult with each 
other in the event of a threat to them from Germany; in the event that either 
of the parties should again become involved in hostilities with Germany, the 
other would “at once” give “all the military and other support and assistance” 
within its power. (Articles 1 and 2 of the treaty.) 
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The Soviet-sponsored regime of Azerbaijan had collapsed, and 
the Russians had not taken steps to bolster it. A successful joint 
effort had been chalked up at the Niirnberg trial. Lastly, hard 
labor over a period of months had finally brought forth the 
long-delayed Axis satellite peace treaties, and, perhaps most en- 
couraging, Secretary Byrnes had countered Soviet threats to their 
signature by stating, in December 1946, at the New York meet- 
ings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, that his government 
was not so interested in making the treaties that it would accept the 
endless delays and new compromises suggested by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. Unexpectedly enough, Molotov acquiesced in the implied 
threats and the treaties were signed. Byrnes’ policy of “firmness 
and patience” seemed finally to have scored a signal success. 


Greece and Turkey 


However, as it turned out, this was to be only a brief and 
partial respite and one which was not reflected in many fields 
of Soviet-American relations. “On the margin” of the Paris 
Peace Conference were Greece and Turkey and the Straits. The 
Security Council had already heard charges and counter-charges 
of intervention in Greece. As the USSR consolidated its position 
in the Balkans, the British grasp on Greece continued. Long 
after the general elections had been held, British troops were 
still in Greece. Her northern neighbors were campaigning to 
turn Greece to Communism and in the process, if possible, to 
chew off a few mouthfuls of Greek territory. By the summer of 
1946, earlier considerations of economic reform had faded into 
the background and for both the United Kingdom and the 
United States the importance of Greece had become primarily 
strategic—it was a matter of keeping her from being sucked 
into the Soviet orbit. More and more the United States changed 
from the role of a silent partner to Britain into an active one. 
At the Paris Peace Conference it was Byrnes who had defended 
Greece with spirit against the Soviet assault. And early in Sep- 
tember, American naval vessels appeared off the Greek coast in 
support of American foreign policy. 
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At the same time the Soviet Union, in line with the tradi- 
tional policy followed by every Russian ruler since Catherine the 
Great, applied pressure to secure the keys to the Straits in its 
own hands. In August of 1946 the Soviet Government called 
on Turkey to agree to a new regime solely under the com- 
petence of Turkey and the other Black Sea powers, and to the 
joint defense of the Straits by Turkey and the USSR. Both of 
these conditions were rejected at Ankara, with the strong diplo- 
matic support of the United States. 


By the end of 1946, then, the United States had already be- 
come closely involved in the blocking of Soviet influence in the 
Mediterranean. A crisis was to involve the United States even 
more directly. On March 12, 1947, President Truman appeared 
before the Congress and—on the basis of an appeal from the 
Greek and Turkish Governments—asked permission to send 
four hundred million dollars to throw up a barricade against 
Communist attack in Greece and to fortify Turkey against a 
possible renewal of Soviet pressure. The need was urgent. The 
British no longer had room in their budget for economic and 
financial aid to Greece; they were going to pull out their troops 
in a matter of months. “The foreign policy and the national 
security of this country are involved,” said the President. This 
request in itself marked an important departure in American 
policy, even though it had been foreshadowed by earlier events. 
Here was a quick response to a crisis designed to “contain” the 
expansion of both direct and indirect Soviet influence, largely 
in this case through military aid. “Soviet pressure against the 
free institutions of the western world,” ran an authoritative 
analysis, “is something that can be contained by the adroit and 
vigilant application of counter-force at a series of constantly 
shifting geographical and political points.”? The Soviet Union 
and its satellites had chosen their points of pressures; the United 
States was seeking to contain them. 


Having stated the emergency and served notice that the United 


9X, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1947, p. 576. 
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States would try to block any threat to its strategic interests, 
the President went on to the ideological challenge which bears 
his name. Neither international peace nor American national 
security could be realized, he said, 


unless we are willing to help free peoples to maintain their free in- 
stitutions and their national integrity against aggressive movements 
that seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. . . . 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minor- 
ities or by outside pressures. 


... we cannot allow changes in the status quo in violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations. . . .1° 


Greece and Turkey were characterized modestly as countries 
which must be given their chance to become democracies. 

The implications of the Doctrine were stunning. It was world- 
wide. It pledged the United States to counter-intervention in any 
threatened country, and it was assumed that such intervention 
would be welcome. It was largely negative. It left the initiative 
to Communism. The role of the United States was to “main- 
tain” free institutions against aggressive movements, which in 
practice sounded as though the United States would be reduced 
to plugging up political dykes during floods instead of build- 
ing them at leisure and in advance of danger. Implementa- 
tion was referred to vaguely as “primarily” economic and finan- 
cial, although most of the aid to Greece and Turkey was used 
for military purposes. The United Nations was, in effect, pushed 
aside, certainly in the implementation of the Doctrine.’’ The 
cost to the United States was unpredictable. 


The Marshall Plan 


At the same time that the President was advocating aid to 





10 Department of State, Bulletin, May 4, 1947, Supplement, p. 831. 

11 Criticism of the Doctrine on this ground was somewhat mollified by the 
passage of the Vandenberg Amendment, which provided that American aid would 
stop whenever the Security Council or the General Assembly decided that action 
taken by the United Nations made it no longer necessary. 
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the two Mediterranean countries and challenging an unnamed 
power to ideological conflict, Secretary Marshall was at Moscow, 
attending the first Conference of Foreign Ministers on Germany, 
This ended as it had begun, in deadlock. If the unofficial eyj- 
dence in Barbara Ward’s book, The West at Bay, is correct, Sec. 
retary Marshall was most impressed not by the snail-pace of the 
discussions but by Stalin’s remark that delays were not tragic 
for the Soviet: time would bring agreement. As Mr. Marshall 
pondered the cutting of food rations in Europe, the persisting 
dollar shortage, the tight-rope balance of governments in Italy 
and France, he became even more convinced that the exhaustion 
of Europe would mean the final victory of Communism. “From 
that moment, Mr. Marshall cast about for the appropriate 
initiative.”'* If this evidence is correct, it is important—important 
not as an example of a chance remark that set the wheels of his- 
tory in motion, because the problem of European recovery had 
already been under study for months, but because it would serve to 
show that, in its genesis as well as in its practice, the Marshall 
Plan was aimed at the curbing of Soviet influence, Under these 
circumstances later statements that the Plan was open to the 
Soviet Union could hardly have been made with much expecta- 
tion of acceptance. It would certainly have been unrealistic to 
expect the Soviet, so adept at cutting the ground out from 
others’ feet, to agree to do so for itself. 

From V-E day to the spring of 1947 the United States had 
contributed over eleven billion dollars to Europe in loans, grants, 
UNRRA shipments, and private contributions. These had pro- 
vided temporary relief but not basic reconstruction. At the end 
of April 1947, Secretary Marshall issued a call for immediate 
action to halt “disintegrating forces” in Europe without waiting 
for further probably fruitless negotiations. “The patient [Europe] 
is sinking,” he said, “while the doctors deliberate.”'* 


The new policy, touched on by Dean Acheson in a little- 
12 Barbara Ward, The West at Bay (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 


Inc., 1948), p. 144. 
13 Department of State, Bulletin, May 11, 1947, Pp. 924. 
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noticed speech at the beginning of May, was presented by Sec- 
retary Marshall on June 5. Distilled to its essence, the Marshall 
Plan was an invitation to European nations to join in detailing 
their common needs, which could then be considered in the 
United States. The new emphasis was on cooperative European 
initiative: 

. . . before the United States Government can proceed much fur- 
ther in its efforts to .. . help start the European world on its way to 
recovery, there must be some agreement among the countries of 
Europe as to the requirements of the situation and the part those 
countries themselves will take in order to give proper effect to what- 
ever action might be undertaken by this Government. ... The . 
initiative . . . must come from Europe. ... The program should be 
a joint one, agreed to by a number, if not all, European nations.’ 


The British reaction was immediate and enthusiastic. As Bevin 
said on a very different occasion, “I remember that morning, 
with a little wireless set alongside the bed, just turning on the 
news, and there came this report of the Harvard speech. I assure 
you, gentlemen, it was like a lifeline to sinking men. It seemed 
to bring hope where there was none.”’* Within a few days he 
had flown across the Channel to talk with the more cautious 
Bidault. Together the two leaders invited Russian participation 
in a preliminary Three-Power conference which was set, after 
Molotov accepted, for June 27. 

Whatever hopes existed for Russian participation in the joint 
plan were dashed to the ground when Molotov attacked the 
American proposal as well as the policies upon which the British 
and French were ready to agree. Charging that the United States 


wished to give credit only in order to extend capitalist tentacles 


into foreign markets, Molotov spurned the principle of a joint 
program, claiming for each nation the right to decide for itself 
the means by which it would build up its national economy. 
Anything else, said Molotoy, would constitute unwarranted in- 
terference with national sovereignty. Bevin and Bidault were 





14 Ibid., June 15, 1947, p. 1160. 
15 New York Times, April 2, 1949. 
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equally determined to make use of the opportunities opened by 
the Marshall Plan. The conference was over. Molotov departed 
for Moscow, resolutely pointing out to the Eastern European 
satellites the advantages of standing aside from this new Ameri- 
can “Trojan horse” proposal which could result only in their 
enslavement. Viewed against the background of Soviet relations 
with the rest of the world, the Russian reaction was not sur- 
prising. Membership in the plan would have meant the dis- 
closure of economic and industrial statistics about which the So- 
viet had always been cautious, sometimes with justification. In 
addition, the economic magnet of an operating Marshall Plan 
could set up a strong pull on the newly created Eastern bloc, 
This was a possibility which the Soviet was not prepared to risk. 
None of the satellite states, not even Czechoslovakia or Poland, 
was allowed to come to Paris. 

The other European nations'® met at Paris on July 12 and 
established a Committee of European Economic Cooperation, 
which was charged with drawing up estimates of the deficit over 
a four-year period which could be met only with American aid 
after all possible measures of self-help had been taken. In the 
short period of three months the sixteen-nation conference com- 
pleted its detailed two-volume Report: on September 22 it was 
in Secretary Marshall’s hands, and on December 19 the entire 
State Department program for European recovery had been 
sent to the Congress. After one of the most extensive and in- 
formed debates in its history, the Congress approved the Foreign 
Assistance bill and on April 3, 1948, the measure became law.” 

The passage of this legislation was a landmark in the devel- 
opment of a positive, constructive foreign policy. It marked a 
decision to use the gigantic economic strength of the United 


16 The nations represented at this conference were: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Eire, France, Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

17 The sum of $5 billion was later appropriated for European aid for the 
15-month period ending June 30, 1949, with the proviso that the entire amount 
could be expended by April 2, 1949. The President has requested an appropria- 
tion of $1.07 billion to cover the period April through June, New York Times, 
May 26, 1949. 
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States for planned reconstruction, at one and the same time 
bolstering free institutions and striking at the Siamese-twin ex- 
pansion of Soviet and Communist influence. The positive char- 
acter of the Marshall Plan differentiated it sharply from the 
“holding” character of the Truman Doctrine and yet both were 
in their separate ways applications of 4 growing and developing 
concept of containment. Certainly the aspect of containment 
was prominent in swinging doubtful Congressmen to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Many had already been alarmed by 
the creation of the Cominform, made public on October 5, 
1947.'° In a fiery speech to the Conference at Warsaw, the late 
Communist leader Zhdanov had called all Communists to holy 
war against the Marshall Plan. This could mean only crippling 
strikes, pressure on the governments of France and Italy, and 
perhaps civil war. The virulence of the attack on the Marshall 
Plan was in itself evidence of its possible strength. 


The actual debate on the ERP was carried on in an atmos- 
phere of acute crisis. In February of 1948, the Communist coup 
in Czechoslovakia caused deep alarm and uneasy reflections on 
another Munich. The death of Masaryk and Soviet pressure on 
Finland added to the tension. There was talk of war, speculation 
concerning possible Soviet aggression. Reflecting the general 
concern was a letter from former President Hoover, read in the 
House, in which he reversed his earlier opposition to ERP, stat- 
ing that the chance was worth taking as it might dam Russian 
aggression and stem the tide running so strongly against civ- 
ilization. In a series of strong statements, President Truman 
accused Russia of “designs to subjugate the free community of 
Europe.” Secretary Marshall compared the Soviets to the Nazis 
before 1939 and found the situation “disturbingly similar.” 
There was fear that Italian Communists might register impres- 
sive gains in the election scheduled for April 18. With the pas- 
sage of the ERP a vote for De Gasperi became a vote against 
Communism and for Marshall Plan bread and steel. 


18 New York Times, October 6, 1947. 
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The Communist threat had been like a constant snapping at 
American heels, allowing neither rest nor forgetfulness nor iso- 
lation. Within a brief period of thirteen months of cold war, 
the United States had moved in unprecedented giant-steps from 
the Truman Doctrine to the Foreign Assistance Act. And even 
while the debate on ERP was at full tide, events in Europe were 
forecasting still another epochal step. When Churchill had ree- 
ommended a “fraternal association” between the United States 
and Britain, backed by a strong military alliance for mutual 
defense,'® the general reaction had been strongly negative. How- 
ever, two years of tension with which the United Nations had 
not been able to cope, had channeled much thought in a very 
different direction. Many began to wonder in the early months 
of 1948 whether the prospect of a vigorous, healthy Western 
Europe might not provoke Russia into a desperate decision to 
send its army across the flat European plains to the English 
Channel. After the Czechoslovak coup, the alarm was sounded 
more insistently by France and the Benelux countries.”° 


In the United States, also, the need for a defensive alliance 
found its spokesmen. Senator Saltonstall had suggested the 
support of the Marshall Plan with arms,*' John Foster Dulles 
had suggested an American-European treaty modelled on the 
Inter-American defense pact.?? And Bernard Baruch, testifying 
also before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, recom- 
mended “that the United States, and such others as will join us, 
mutually guarantee the nations entering into this union against 
aggression. By guarantee, I mean a firm promise to go to war in 
joint defense if any of them are attacked.”*3 Many began to feel 
that Western Europe would take the many. steps necessary for 





19 [bid., March 6, 1946. Address at Fulton, Missouri. 

20 The Benelux countries, joined together in a customs union, are Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxemburg. 

21 New York Times, January 14, 1948. 

22 United States Senate, 80th Congress, 2d Session, Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations . . . on United States Assistance to European Eco- 
nomic Recovery (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948), Pt. 2, p. 588. 


23 Ibid., p. 556. 
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the reorganization of its economy only if political and military 
security were provided.”* 


Tue Nortw AtTiantic Pacr: ImmMeprate Backcrounp 


The contemporary scene changes in bold, swift strokes. In the 
last year the first concrete official blueprints for a regional unity 
in Western Europe have emerged.”’ Urged on by pressure from 
the United States, which sees in European unity the tonic for 
present weakness,”° and compelled by their own fear of Soviet 
and Communist influence, the Western European nations have 
made important efforts to submerge the differences which di- 
vide them. In the economic field there have been the formation 
of customs unions, and efforts to work out interrelated plans 
under the searching examination of the OEEC. In the political 
field, for the first time in modern history, diplomatic representa- 
tives of European governments have met in their official capacity 
and drafted a constitution for a Council of Europe.”” And in 
the military field, the Brussels Treaty has led to the more in- 
clusive North Atlantic Pact. 


Western Union 


It was on January 22, 1948, that Bevin presented a significant 
reevaluation of British foreign policy before the Commons. The 
basic principle still remained the one traditional to the British 
century of power: 


24 United States, 80th Congress, 2d Session, Final Report on Foreign Aid of 
the House Select Committee on Foreign Aid, May 1, 1948 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948), p. 110. 

25 The need for unity has of course been recognized for centuries. From 
Dante to Immanuel Kant, from the Pan-European Union to the United Europe 
Movement under Winston Churchill’s leadership, many have thought and worked 
toward a politically united Europe. 

26 The Congressional hearings and debates on aid to Europe are full of ex- 
amples of this type of thought. In addition, see John Foster Dulles, “European 
Unity,” address delivered before the American Club of Paris, November 18, 1948, 
U. S. Department of State, Publication 3364; European Commonwealth Series 4. 

27 The participating countries are Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, and Eire. 
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. if a policy is pursued by any one Power to try to dominate 
Europe by whatever means, direct or indirect . . . it will inevitably 
lead again to another world war.... It is this which His Majesty’s 
Government have striven and will continue to strive to prevent.”8 


But, in keeping with the changes time had brought, the instru- 
ment was new. Discarded were earlier attempts at maintaining a 
neutral position and mediating between the two superpowers; 
Bevin placed the blame for the critical situation squarely on 
Russia, which showed little signs of being satisfied with the 
limits of her postwar expansion. European unity had become 
impossible: Russia had created an air-tight bloc in Eastern 
Europe.”** A new adjustment of power was called for. “I believe 
the time is ripe for a consolidation of Western Europe,” to be 
done a step at a time. “It cannot be written down in a rigid 
thesis or in a directive. It is more of a brotherhood and less of a 
rigid system.”?° 

Bevin’s original idea had been to extend the fifty-year Dunkirk 
Treaty of 1947 to the Benelux countries, and thus to integrate 
them into a system “of mutual assistance in the event of any 
renewal of German aggression”; in the event of armed attack 
by Germany, immediate military and other assistance was pro- 
vided for, while any threat to the security of the signatories 
through the “adoption by Germany of a policy of aggression 
or from action by Germany designed to facilitate such a pol- 
icy” called for consultation. Worked out in the traditional forms 
of consultation in crisis and aid in specified circumstances, the 
treaty did not provide for permanent organs or continuous con- 
sultation though informal and close consultation could have been 
developed without these provisions, as it had been, for example, 
under the Triple Entente before the first world war. 


The Brussels Pact 


To the Benelux countries and to France this proposal seemed 


28 Great Britain, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, January 22, 1948, 
column 388. 


28a See the Eastern European bloc in Appendix J, infra. 
29 House of Commons, Debates, op. cit., columns 396, 408. 
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wholly inadequate when held up against Soviet policies toward 
the rest of the world and, indeed, when read in the light of 
Bevin’s speech itself. In addition, in the United Nations the prob- 
lems of atomic energy control and of the Military Staff Committee 
were no nearer compromise. The Czechoslovak coup served to 
dramatize existing conflicts, and, with the portent of State Depart- 
ment approval, Britain, France, and the Benelux nations set 
about negotiating a pact more effectively designed to meet ag- 
gression from any source. The Brussels Pact, made public on 
March 17, 1948, was welcomed by President Truman, who told 
the Congress on that same day that “the determination of the 
free countries of Europe to protect themselves will be matched 
by an equal determination on our part to help them to do so.” 

For purposes of the foreseeable future, the Brussels Treaty? is 
primarily a military alliance, although its full title includes “col- 
laboration in economic, social and cultural matters” as well. Au- 
tomatic military and other assistance in case of armed attack, 
no matter from what source, is provided for in its central article 
—Article 4; unlike the Dunkirk Treaty, it makes little mention 
of Germany and provides simply that “an armed attack in 
Europe” shall bring the automatic obligation into play. Designed 
to slip into the framework of Article 51 of the Charter, Article 5 
provides for immediate reporting to the Security Council of all 
measures taken and for their termination as soon as that body 
has taken “the measures necessary to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and Security.” In addition, the Pact provides for 
consultation on a wide range of topics, including “a threat to 
peace, in whatever area this threat should arise.” 

Again unlike the Dunkirk Treaty, the Brussels Pact also 
provided for a permanent Consultative Council,?? “which shall 
be so organized as to be able to exercise its functions continu- 
ously.” This Council, a top-level political organ composed of 


30 Department of State, Bulletin, March 28, 1948, p. 419. 

31 [bid., May 9, 1948, pp. 600-2. 

32 The provisions concerning the Consultative Council seem to have been fol- 
lowed closely in the North Atlantic Pact: see Article 9. 
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the five Foreign Ministers on a basis of equality, met for the 
first time in Paris on April 17, 1948, and announced that meet- 
ings would be held at least once every three months.** Subsidiary 
to itself the Council established a Permanent Organ to meet in 
London every month and to be composed of the diplomatic 
representatives of the four Continental members in London and 
a special representative to be appointed by the British Govern- 
ment. This Organ is to be assisted by a Secretariat. In addition, 
the security problems envisaged in the treaty shall normally be 
handled by the responsible ministers of the different countries, 
who are to meet whenever necessary for this purpose. The study 
of security problems was entrusted to an administrative Perma- 
nent Military Committee in London under the control of the 
Permanent Organ. 

During their first year, these speedily established bodies have 
dealt mainly with the formation of a plan of joint defense and 
the examination of their inadequate armories. On September 28, 
1948, it became known that consultation begun on April 20, 
between the Ministers of Defense and Chiefs of Staff of the 
five nations, had led to the formation of a joint permanent mili- 
tary organization for common defense, to be known as Uniforce, 
under the direction of Field Marshal Montgomery, with su- 
preme headquarters at Fontainebleau. On April 8, 1949, in a 
further step of great importance, the five Defense Ministers, 
given blanket authority by their governments for the purpose 
(and with Canadian and American general staff representatives 
attending as observers), agreed upon a military plan to meet the 
attack from the east. In addition to the charting of defense 
lines and the sizes of the armies and air forces which each would 
contribute, plans were made concerning measures each would 
take toward the cooperative distribution of armed forces and 


33 In addition, the Consultative Council is to decide on periodical meetings of 
competent ministers and experts to deal with economic, social, and cultural 
questions. In order to pursue the tasks undertaken at these meetings, the Council 
will decide on the constitution of special committees to this end. All the com- 
mittees are responsible to the Consultative Council. Department of State, Bulletin, 
May 9, 1948, p. 602. 
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coordinated arms production.** Military alliances have existed 
since the beginning of history, and have involved very definite 
obligations. From the scant information available, however, it 
would seem that the Brussels Pact was unique at the time of 
signing, not so much because of what it tried to accomplish, but 
because of the very close and formal ties, extending even to 
arms production, which were contemplated under it. 


With the formation of Uniforce, and the announcement ot 
agreement on a detailed defense plan, the Brussels Pact came 
nearer to being a full-fledged military alliance, but one that 
lacked the steel and bullets and tanks which are needed to 
change paper plans into a barrier of defense. Since it had been 
clear all along that these could be acquired in large part only 
outside the Brussels nations, early provision had been made for 
joint meetings on both sides of the Atlantic. On July 6, 1948, 
it became known that there had been defense talks in Wash- 
ington between the Ambassadors of the United States and 
Canada and those of the Brussels states; on July 20, American 
and Canadian “observers” first sat in on meetings of the Perma- 
nent Military Committee. This work resulted in a joint evalua- 
tion of available resources and official request for financial and 
military aid by the Brussels states, Denmark, Norway, and Italy, 


on April 5-7, 1949. 
The Background in the United States 


In the United States the interest which had already been 
shown by the President in his address to Congress on the day 
of the signing of the Brussels Pact was reflected and increased 
with the passage on June 11, 1948, by a vote of 64 to 4, of the 
Vandenberg Resolution.** In this Resolution, which had been 





34 New York Times, April 9, 1949. 

35 Department of State, Bulletin, April 17, 1949, pp. 493-98. 

36 Senate Resolution 239, 80th Congress, 2d Session, June 11, 1948. Inter- 
American interest in regional organization for the preservation of peace had 


already been evidenced by the negotiation in August and September, 1947, of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (Department of State, Bulletin, 
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wisely initiated in part by the State Department, the Senate re- 
solved that “the President be advised” that it was “the sense of 
the Senate” that the United States should work toward interna- 
tional peace and security, by constitutional means, through the 
United Nations, with particular emphasis on a three-fold plan 
involving (1) the “progressive development of regional and 
other collective arrangements for individual and collective self- 
defense in accordance with ... the Charter”; (2) the association 
of the United States, “by constitutional process” with such 
regional and other collective arrangements as “are based on 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect 
its national security”; and (3) that the United States contribute 
to the maintenance of peace “by making clear its determination 
to exercise the right of individual or collective self-defense under 
article 51 should any armed attack occur affecting its national 
security.”?” 


Encouraged by this expression of Senatorial attitude, the 
President authorized “exploratory conversations” with the Am- 
bassadors of Canada and the Brussels states. Canada had already 
gone very strongly on record in favor of an Atlantic Pact. On 
June 11 the then Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. St. 
Laurent, had said that the best guarantee of peace today “is the 
creation and preservation by the nations of the Free World, under 
the leadership of Great Britain, the United States and France, 
of an overwhelming preponderance of force over any adversary 
or possible combination of adversaries.”** 


In September the conversations resulted in agreement that a 
treaty for the collective defense of the North American area was 
“desirable and necessary.” After the seven governments con- 


September 21, 1947, pp. 565-67). This treaty, based in part on the Act of 
Chapultepec of 1945, can be regarded as a culminating point in the development 
of Inter-American cooperation rather than as an answer to an imminent threat. 

37 The preamble of H.R. 6802, which had been unanimously reported by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House on June 9, but not voted on prior to 
adjournment, contained language “identical in substance” to the Vandenberg 
Resolution, for text of which, see Appendix B, infra. 


38 External Affairs, Vol. 1, No. A (November 1948), p. 5. 
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cerned had approved the recommendations of their representa- 
tives on the general character of the treaty, its negotiation began 
in December 1948. 


The Negotiation of the Pact 


The negotiation of the Pact proceeded in secret although the 
newspapers in the United States made use of numerous and 
well-informed “leaks” to present a fairly comprehensive idea of 
actual progress. In addition to the troublesome problem of recon- 
ciling American constitutional provisions with European needs, 
discussed below, difficult decisions had to be made concerning 
the membership of the Pact. If membership were extended to 
too many countries, the responsibilities of the “arsenal nations” 
within the Pact might be stretched out of proportion to their 
resources. On the other hand, the non-inclusion of some co 


tries could be interpreted as a lack of interest in their position: ae 


and in that way weaken them vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. After” 
considerable discussion the seven original negotiators agreed to 
invite five new members: Portugal, largely because of its geo- 
graphical position and possessions; Italy, because of its position 
and as a token of interest, even though its defense will fall 
completely on the other signatories; Iceland, again because of its 
location, and the two Scandinavian countries, Norway and Den- 
mark. By extending the membership over such a wide geo- 
graphic area, the signatories have created tremendously difficult 
problems of military planning. The requirements and contribu- 


tions of Portugal differ radically from those of Norway, those 


of Britain from Italy. Because of this diversity, it is possible 
that the defensive plans will be worked out through a series of 
regional groupings within the Pact, tied together at the top by 
an overall planning organ. 

Of the Scandinavian trio, two have come in, one has elected 
to stay out. From the beginning of negotiations, long before the 
outlines of the Pact had firmed, American diplomats in Scandi- 
navia were urging the advantages of membership in the North 
Atlantic political club. The reactions of Norway and Sweden 
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proved markedly different. Sweden had been a successful neutral 
in the last war. Norway had been occupied by the Germans, and 
British efforts to help her had been hampered by lack of com- 
mon planning in peacetime. The Swedish Government thought 
that its modern army of 600,000 men could hold off attack for 
a period of months until reinforcements could be rushed to her 
aid and that therefore it was not worth making a move which 
could be interpreted by the Soviets as an unfriendly act, and 
might lead to Soviet occupation of Finland under the terms of 
the 1948 treaty. The Norwegian leaders, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that since outside aid would inevitably be required, it 
would be wiser to prepare for it in advance. In the end, Norway, 
facing toward the Atlantic and trading with Atlantic nations 
t’ ough her merchant marine, chose membership_in the Pact 
\.« 1 Sweden decided to retain her traditional position. 

fore this decision was taken the Scandinavian countries 
e efforts to reach a compromise and also to preserve their 
ditional regional unity. Early in January the three countries 
agreed to form a regional agreement under Article 51 without 
affiliation with other arrangements, and to seek priority ship- 
ments of military supplies from the United States. This attempt 
came to naught when the State Department announced that 
“such supplies as may be available” should go to the countries 
associated with the United States in collective defense arrange- 
ments. In the early part of February, Sweden made a com- 
promise proposal for a Scandinavian arrangement, accord- 
ing to which she declared herself willing to give up neu- 
trality and to accept the principle that an armed attack on 
one was an armed attack on all, but only in relation to the 
Scandinavian countries. But in the case of attack on other coun- 
tries, the Swedish’ Government proposed neutrality unless the 
Security Council directed action. Article 12 of the draft con- 
tained an obligation to declare, on signing the agreement, that 
the signatory had no international agreements which were in- 
compatible with Scandinavian neutrality, and to assert that it 
would not enter into any military arrangements with other 
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wers during the twenty years that the treaty was to op- 
erate.” The acceptance of this draft would have made impos- it 
sible Norwegian participation in the North Atlantic Pact. After . 
another attempt at compromise, the Norwegian Government 
formally decided to take its place with the original North At- 
lantic negotiators, and on March 4 the Norwegian Ambassador 
joined them. Soon thereafter, the Danish Government an- 
nounced, though somewhat wistfully, that it would also accept 
the invitation to join. It may be that in the long run the Swedes 
will turn out to have made the best bargain. They have not 
committed themselves formally to a Western bloc, they have not 
antagonized the Soviet Union, and they are not now faced with 
the expense of mobilizing their army in counteraction to the 
Soviet occupation of Finland which could have resulted. F 
thermore, they are not responsible for helping the Norwegj 
and Danish Governments provide for their defense and 
concentrate on their own problems, knowing full well that 
the event of attack, the North Atlantic signatories would come 
to their help. On the other hand, the Norwegians and Danes 
have “stood up and been counted” in exchange for an uncertain 
measure of protection. 




















Se a 


Reaction to the Pact 


In Europe, reaction to the negotiation of the Pact was mixed. 
Although many approved of the principle of the Pact, voices 
were raised asking more exact information on the aid which 
could be expected from the United States and whether this aid 
could provide for defense. Others were troubled by the fact 
that the possibility of neutrality had been given up,” while still ‘i 
others felt that insufficient effort had been made to reach com- q 
promise with the Soviet Union. Many were worried by the ex- i 


tent of Communist opposition and also by the possibly provoca- i 
tive effect of the Pact on the USSR. f 


39 New York Times, February 13, 1949. 
40 See leading article by Etienne Gilson, Le Monde, March 1, 1949; also 
Alvarez del Vayo, “The European Opposition,” The Nation, March 19, 1949. 
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The Soviet reaction has been one of undiluted hostility. Long 
before the text of the treaty was made public, the Soviet Union 
had characterized it as a weapon of the aggressive Anglo 
American bloc in Europe, had charged the violation of the So 
viet treaties with Britain and France, and had claimed that the 
Pact, an instrument for world domination, could lead only to 
the undermining of the United Nations.*' Speaking at the Gen- 
eral Assembly on April 13, 1949, Mr. Gromyko returned to the 
attack: “Only the blind can fail to see,” he said, “that [the 
Pact’s sponsors want] the means of establishing military and air 
bases . . . for an attack on the Soviet Union. Only naive or ig- 
norant people can believe that the inclusion . . . of Norway... 
is a manifestation of peaceful purposes. . . .”4? 


The possibility of Norwegian membership in the Pact, in view 
of its position on the Soviet border, led to the sending of a polite 
but firm note to that government, in which the Soviet Union 
inquired as to its intentions, especially concerning the granting 
of .bases to other nations. On February 1, the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment replied, denying any intention of pursuing an aggres- 
sive policy, stating that it would never allow the use of Nor- 
wegian territory for such a purpose; nor would it enter into 
any agreement with other countries obligating Norway to grant 
bases on its territory for the armed forces of foreign powers 
unless Norway herself were attacked or threatened with attack.” 
On February 5, the Soviet Government offered a pact of non- 
aggression to Norway, “in order to remove any doubt what- 
ever concerning the intentions of the USSR.”"“* This offer the 
Norwegian Government rejected, at the same time reaffirming 


41 See USSR Information Bulletin, February 11, 1949, pp. 79-86, for text of 
the statement made on January 29, 1949. 

42 New York Times, April 14, 1949. 

43 Ibid., February 2, 1949. It must be noted that the qualification is very 
broad; who can define with any exactitude when Norway may consider itself 
threatened with attack. Moreover, the note said nothing about the fact that 
Norway could build its own bases through its own efforts but under the direction 
of a North Atlantic Council. 

44 For text of the Soviet offer, see USSR Information Bulletin, February 11, 
1949, p. 87. 
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its peaceful intentions toward the Soviet Union but stating that 
such pacts were unnecessary in view of the general guarantee 
envisaged in the Charter of the United Nations. In the Western 
countries this diplomatic passage at arms was widely regarded 
as an attempt to intimidate Norway and the Norwegian stand 
was applauded as a courageous manifestation of independence 
and spirit. 3 

The Soviet barrage against the Pact took still another form. 
On February 22, 1949, Maurice Thorez, the French Party 
leader, posed a carefully phrased rhetorical question: “If... the 
Soviet army, defending the cause of freedom and, of socialism, 
should be brought to pursue the aggressors onto our soil, could 
the workers and people of France have any other attitude toward 
the Soviet Army than has been that of the peoples of Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia?”*? In an impassioned debate in the 
Assembly, Thorez further said that, in case of conflict with the 
Soviet, “the Communist Party held that France should not re- 
sist but collaborate with it.”4° These challenges were echoed by 
the Italian Communist leader, Togliatti, on February 26.47 The 
Communist parties made it clear that civil war would be the 
answer they would hurl at any attempt on the part of the French 
Government to go to war against the Soviet Union. 


On March 15, 1949, the negotiations for the Pact were suc- 
cessfully concluded and on March 18 the text** was made public. 


Tue Nortu ATLantic Pact: Provisions 


The North Atlantic Pact is designed to preserve the “peace, 
security and freedom” of the North Atlantic community through 
collective defense on the basis of the sovereign equality of all the 
signatories. It is designed to deter aggression by a common pledge 
to consider an armed attack against one or more of the parties 


45 New York Times, February 23, 1949. 
46 Ibid., February 25, 1949. 

47 Ibid., February 27, 1949. 

48 For text, see Appendix A, infra. 
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in Europe or North America as “an attack against them all.” 
It is designed to prevent a repetition of 1939, when Hitler was 
left free to concentrate his plans on a divided, chaotic Europe, 
certain that the United States was immobilized behind its neu- 
trality legislation. Ten years later a radically different situation 
has come into being: an armed attack in Europe, for example, 
would set off reaction in a triple ring of alliances. Should British 
and United States occupation troops be attacked anywhere in 
Europe, the Brussels powers would be bound to automatic as- 
sistance by every means in their power; the North Atlantic sig: 
natories would be bound to consider what measures they “deem 
necessary” to restore the peace and security of the North Atlantic 
area; and the Rio Treaty signatories would come together to 
consider what measures must be taken to help the victim of 
aggression, provided the arn.ed attack was also an unprovoked 
attack.” The great oceanic community of which Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote is taking shape. 


Like the Brussels and Rio pacts, the North Atlantic agreement 
is primarily an alliance for defense of indefinite duration, and 
its central articles are those dealing with armed attack and with 
consultation in case of threat to security, rather than the ones 
that mention in general terms economic, social, and cultural 
matters. In many ways, also, the North Atlantic Pact is a de- 
scendant of the two earlier ones, borrowing from the Rio Treaty 
its formula on obligation in the event of “armed attack,” from the 
Brussels agreement its emphasis on national equality in voting. 


The Membership Provisions 


In common with the entire Pact, the membership provisions 
are based on the principle of sovereign equality and individual 
decision. The unanimity requirement protects each member from 
an unwelcome accession: France cannot be forced to accept the 


49 Should an unprovoked armed attack occur in Canada or the United States, 
whether in Alaska or in Newfoundland, the North Atlantic Pact and the Rio 
Treaty would come into operation, but not the automatic obligation of the 


Brussels Pact. 
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membership of a new German state nor the accession of Franco 
Spain; the United States can veto any member which would add 
unduly, in the opinion of the United States, to its military and 
strategic burdens. Membership is open to any European state 
which is able to fulfill the double standard of furthering “the 
principles of this Treaty” and contributing “to the security of the 
North Atlantic area.” The possibility of conflict between the two 
provisions is amply demonstrated by the fact that the future 
membership of Franco Spain is being strongly urged, especially 
by Portugal, and by groups in other countries. That the door has 
not been closed to such membership was made evident in the 
American White Paper of March 18, 1949, which stated merely 
that the matter was discussed by all the members, “most of 
whom do not now consider that Spain should be. included.”*® 
Should Franco Spain be admitted, it would be very clear that 
the political principles of the treaty had been subordinated to the 
military and strategic aspects; any such decision would have 
to be carefully weighed in the political balance, as it might create 
a serious crisis of confidence in, for example, France. Nor can it 
be argued that a party fulfills the principles of the treaty through 
the simple fact of contributing to the security of the area. The 
drafting of the text clearly indicates that these are two separate 
standards, to be separately fulfilled. 


The Spirit and Purposes of the Pact 


The spirit and purposes of the North Atlantic agreement are 
indicated in the Preamble. After reaffirming their faith in the 
Charter of the United Nations, the parties state their determina- 
tion to “safeguard the freedom, common heritage and civiliza- 
tion” of their peoples; to promote “stability and well-being” in 
the North Atlantic area; and proclaim their resolve “to unite 
their efforts for collective defense and for the preservation of 
peace and security.” In Article 1 they indicate their desire to settle 
any international dispute in which they may become involved 
according to the procedures of the United Nations Charter, and 


50 Department of State, Bulletin, March 20, 1949, pp. 342-50. Italics added. 
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to refrain in their international relations from the threat or use 
of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. Article 2 reflects the conviction of the parties 
that true peace is more. than the mere absence of war and indi- 
cates their desire to contribute toward peaceful and friendly re- 
lations “by strengthening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the principles upon which these 
institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of stability 
and well-being,” as well as by seeking to eliminate conflict in 
their economic policies. 


“Mutual Aid” in the Treaty 


The heart of the treaty lies in Articles 3, 4, and 5. Article 3 
provides for the individual and mutual “repair” of common 
security during sunny weather, before any threat has developed; 
Article 4 provides for consultation should storm clouds appear; 
and Article 5 comes into operation if the storm actually breaks. 
Article 3 stems from the experience of the Brussels states and 
from the language of the Vandenberg Resolution and provides 
that the parties “will maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack” by means of “continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid.” According to official 
interpretation, this article means first of all that “no Party can 
rely on others for its defense unless it does its utmost” both to 
defend itself and to contribute to the general defense. In the 
positive sense it serves to create “general obligations” of deter- 
mined self-defense and mutual aid in strengthening the defense 
capacity of the whole, “mutual aid” being defined in very gen- 
eral terms as the contribution by each party of such aid “as it 
reasonably can, consistent with its geographic location and re- 
sources and with due regard to the requirements of basic eco- 
nomic health. . . .”’' The task of defining these terms may prove 
to be extremely difficult: what is meant by the word “reason- 
ably”; what weight will be given to the requirements of “basic” 


51 Report of the Secretary of State to the President, April 7, 1949, Department 
of State, Bulletin, April 24, 1949, p. 532. 
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economic health. The experience of the League of Nations in 
attempting to apportion the burden of sanctions in the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict can serve.to point out some of the obstacles 
that lie ahead. 

The Pact itself does not create any obligation to make specific 
contribution. In other words, each party will give what it can, 
one contributing perhaps a base, another small arms, a third 
manpower, and still another some of the basic raw materials. 
Though planning will be done in common, the decision to give 
specific assistance will remain in national hands, each nation 
having an equal vote, as is the situation under the Brussels agree- 
ment. 

Action taken under Article 3, in the comparative peace of cold 
war, will proclaim the seriousness of purpose of all the parties. 
It is this article that can set in motion the joint links of command, 
the strategic planning, the standardization of arms, and the 
equipment of armies which will determine the defensive power 
of the alliance should armed attack occur. 


Consultation in Threats Short of Armed Attack 


Article 4 of the Pact deals with threats short of armed attack 
and provides for consultation whenever, in the opinion of any of 
the parties, “the territorial integrity, political independence or 
security of any of the Parties is threatened,” no matter where in 
the world such a threat might arise. The terms of the Brussels 
Pact provide for immediate consultation on the initiative of any 
party “with regard to any situation which may constitute a threat 
to peace, in whatever area this threat should arise.” The article 
speaks in general terms of “peace”: since there are no geographic 
limits, it is possible that consultation and perhaps concerted policy 
under the Brussels agreement might result from the situation in 
China or in the Middle East. 

One of the most interesting implications arising from this 
article in the North Atlantic Pact lies in the fact that it is not 
in its terms confined to threats arising from some outside source: 
a threat to political independence or security arising from an in- 
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ternal source, such as a purely internal revolution, or a revolution 
that was engineered from the outside but not armed from the 
outside,*? could serve to start consultation. 

In the Rio Treaty the provisions on consultation serve as one 
of two links to the North Atlantic Pact.*? Article 6 of the Rio 
Treaty provides for a system of collective consultation and de- 
cision in cases which affect the peace of America but do not in- 
volve the use of armed force directly against an American state 
or the territory defined in Article 4. According to the broad word- 
ing of Article 6, the Organ of Consultation shall meet immedi- 
ately if the “inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the 
sovereignty or political independence of any American state 
should be affected” in any one of the following ways: 

(1) by an aggression which is not an armed attack; 

(2) by an extra-continental or intra-continental conflict; 

(3) or by any other fact or situation that might endanger the 

peace of America. 

In the second and third cases which cover any conceivable threat 
—military or economic—the Organ of Consultation is confined to 
deciding on measures which should be taken for the common 
defense and for the maintenance of the peace and security of the 
Continent. It is the first category, however, which is of particular 
interest and which may, under the incomplete definition of “ag- 
gression” included within the Rio Treaty, bring it into play in 
direct support of the Atlantic Pact. 

In Article 9, which is without geographic limitation, it is stated 
that the Organ of Consultation “shall” consider as aggression an 





52 See New York Times, March 19, 1949, for Secretary Acheson’s press inter- 
view (also Appendix D, infra, for additional excerpts): 

“Q.—. . . a revolution engineered from without might not be armed and 

yet very effective and also coming from within. . . . Would that be consulted 


about? 
“Mr. Acheson said surely it could be consulted about. . . . It would be a 


matter for consultation under Article 4.” 

Although Mr. Acheson seemed to imply that in such a case consultation would 
be started on the initiative of the directly threatened party, Article 4 provides 
simply that consultation can be started by any party to the treaty. 

53 In addition, armed attack on the United States, Canada, or Greenland would 
also serve to bring both treaties into effect. 
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“unprovoked armed attack by a State against the territory, the 
people, or the land, sea or air forces of another State.” Should the 
occupation forces of a member state, the United States, be sub- 
jected to unprovoked armed attack in Europe, which is outside 
the geographical area in which the Rio provisions concerning 
armed attack apply, the Organ of Consultation would be bound 
to meet immediately, on the request of any party, “in order to 
agree on the measures which must™ be taken in case of aggression 
to assist the victim of the aggression.”*? These measures could 
include the recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions, the breaking 
of diplomatic and consular relations; partial or complete interrup- 
tion of economic relations or of any or all means of communica- 
tion; and the use of armed forces. In every case except the use of 
armed forces, the Organ is empowered to make binding decision 
by a two-thirds vote.** Therefore, in the event of armed attack 
in the case outlined above, both the North Atlantic and Rio 
treaties would come into effect and action could be taken under 
both; the major difference lies in the fact that under the Rio 
Treaty the right of individual and collective self-defense under 
Article 51 would not be activated in such a case. 


Action in the Event of Armed Attack 


All three treaties—Rio, Brussels, and the North Atlantic—make 
provision for the eventuality of armed attack, should it occur in 
spite of the deterring effects the treaties will presumably exercise. 
All three base a duty to take immediate action on the inherent 
right to individual and collective self-defense recognized in 
Article 51 of the Charter, but, in its working out, two formulas— 
the Rio and the Brussels— were developed. Under the Rio 
formula the parties “agree that an armed attack by any State 


54 Italics added. However, the Rio provisions concerning consultation in the 
case of unprovoked armed attack are not geographically limited: such an attack 
on American occupation forces in Japan, for example, would also serve to call 


the procedure into effect. 
55 Article 6 of the Rio Treaty. 
56 Articles 8, 17, 20, of the Rio Treaty. 
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against an American State” shall be considered as an attack 
against all the American States” and that consequently each party 
undertakes to assist in meeting the attack. This clause would 
come into effect in the event of armed attack on the territory of 
an American country, as for example, Hawaii or Guam, or 
armed attack within “a gigantic ellipse,” a great oval “encom- 
passing North, Central, and South America and their surround- 
ing seas”** and including in addition to the Inter-American sys- 
tem, the European colonies, Canada and Greenland.” In carry- 
ing out the terms of the article, each party, on the request of the 
state or states directly attacked, may, in the first instance, “deter- 
mine the immediate measures which it may individually take,” 
until the second step—decision by the Organ of Consultation— 
is taken. In other words, in the event of armed attack, and upon 
request, each party is free to determine what measures it will or 
will not take, until the time that the common decision is made. 
The Brussels formula is simpler and provides for automatic “mil- 
itary and other aid and assistance” in the parties’ power, should 
any of the parties “be the object of an armed attack in Europe.”* 

According to available information, Article 5 of the North 
Atlantic Pact conformed at first to the Brussels pattern. The first 
draft, a European one, is said to have included an obligation to 
“take military and other action forthwith.” This was changed 
in the State Department to read “take military or other action 
forthwith” and, under pressure from Senators Vandenberg and 
Connally, to read simply “take action forthwith.” However, when 
information concerning this clause began to leak out through 
the newspapers, strong fears developed in the Senate that the 
terms would reduce Congressional power to declare war to mere 


57 The provision includes armed attack by an American state against another 
American state. See Article 3. 

58 Statement by Senator Vandenberg, Department of State, Bulletin, September 
14, 1947, P- 504. 

59 Articles 3 and 4 of the Rio Treaty. 

60 The use of armed force, however, can only be suggested by the Organ, with 
the final decision being reserved to the state whose armed forces would be in- 
volved. 

61 Article 4 of the Brussels Pact. 
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The region defined by Article 4 of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro on September 2, 1947 


In addition, armed attack on territory outside this zone, belonging 
to an American state, would bring Article 3 into play. 


(This map, reproduced with the permission of the New York Times, and the 
following map, are from North Atlantic Treaty, Senate Document No. 48, 81st 
Congress, 1st Session; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949.) 
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formality through the creation of a moral obligation to use force. 
Some of the Senators were aware also that the Supreme Court had 
in the past decided that the treaty-making power could deal with 
any important national interest which could be protected “only 
by national action in concert with that of another power,” pro- 
vided there was no specific constitutional prohibition against 
federal action on that particular subject. In Missouri v. Holland, 
Congressional powers were interpreted to include the power, 
after the ratification of a treaty, of passing legislation which had 
previously been considered unconstitutional. In addition, the 
Court has held that the treaty-making power, being a power 
“inherently inseparable from the conception of nationality,” was 
not subject to the same tests concerning constitutionality as ap- 
plied to domestic acts. Under such interpretation it could be 
argued that the Senate could, by agreeing to a treaty providing 
for the use of armed force in certain instances, abdicate for the 
entire Congress the power of declaring war. The debate in the 
Senate on February 14, 1949, served notice that such was not its 
intent. 

When Senator Vandenberg spoke, what he had to say was 
reassuring to many American ears though it found a less enthusi- 
astic reception overseas. The treaty, he said, contained no auto- 
matic or moral obligation to go to war. It was “based essentially 
on the theory of the Rio pact,” and he “would expect that the 
complete right of decision respecting the type of contribution to 
be made... in the presence of an armed attack would remain 
exclusively with each signatory. .. .” The Pact, with which only 
the members of the Foreign Relations Committee had any famili- 
arity at that time, simply acknowledged the existing facts of 
political life and did not contain any obligations which were not 
already written within “the four corners of the United Nations 
Charter.” 

The final form of Article 5 bore out this analysis. Based on 


62 Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416. 
63 U.S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., et al., 299 U.S. 304. 
64 New York Times, February 15, 1949. 
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the inherent right to individual and collective self-defense rec- 
ognized in Article 51 of the Charter,” the article repeats the Rio 
principle in the provision that “an armed attack against one or 
more of them [the Parties] . . . shall be considered an attack 
against them all.” In the implementation of this principle each 
party is given complete freedom, agreeing simply to assist the 
party or parties attacked in Europe or North America “by taking 
forthwith, individually and in concert with the other Parties, such 
action as it deems necessary, including use of armed force.” 
The treaty approaches the problem of armed attack very 
simply, without entering into the complicated issues of provoca- 
tion or responsibility. The simple fact of armed attack, whether 
provoked or unprovoked, shall serve to bring the article into 
effect. There has wisely been no attempt to determine the exact 
definition of the term itself. It is clear that “armed attack” will 
include a physical attack upon the territory of any of the sig- 
natory states in Europe or North America; on the Algerian de- 
partments of France; on the occupation forces of any party in 
Europe; on the islands under the jurisdiction of any party in 
the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer; or on 
the vessels or aircraft in this area of any of the parties.®’ Since 
the text makes no distinction on this point, it is assumed that 
the article will apply even if the armed attack were launched 
by a signatory state. The severity of the counter-measures to be 
taken will depend on individual decision and will vary to fit 
the provocation: the Panay and Pearl Harbor attacks were both 
armed attacks, but one called for strong diplomatic protest while 
the other involved full-scale war. In addition, Secretary Acheson 
has said that “armed attack” would include a “revolutionary 
activity inspired, armed, directed from the outside.”® An ex- 
ample of the kind of situation which he meant was the Greek 


65 Article 51 speaks, however, of armed attack “against a Member of the United 
Nations”; assistance Jy Italy and Portugal, both non-members, would be covered 
by this article, but help zo them would fall outside of its provisions. 


66 Italics added. 
67 Article 6 of the North Atlantic Pact. 
68 New York Times, March 19, 1949. 
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fighting, though that particular case would not come under the 
terms of the treaty since Greece is not a signatory state. Should 
there be any doubt as to the existence of armed attack, consulta- 
tion would take place, to be followed by whatever measures 
each signatory decided, or did not decide, to take. Should it be 
decided that an armed attack had occurred, the obligation of the 
parties would consist of using their “honest judgment” concern- 
ing action they deem necessary for the purpose—and this is im- 
portant—for the purpose of restoring and maintaining the se- 
curity of the North Atlantic area. There is no qualification con- 
cerning the means by which this shall be done, no talk of jus- 
tice or equity: according to the terms of the treaty, though 
perhaps not according to its intent, any measure that would 
serve this end would be permissible, even, at some later and more 
isolationist date, the appeasement of an aggressor if that seemed 
more convenient and less costly. 

Article 5, then, offers no absolute certainty of protection or 
of common action in the event of armed attack. Far more im- 
portant in the long run than the exact wording of a text is the 
determination of peoples to support its intent. In 1936 the British 
people did not turn out the Cabinet which interpreted away the 
meaning of Locarno and allowed German troops to goosestep 
into the Rhineland. And in 1938 the makers of Munich came 
home to hear applause. On the other hand, the nations of the 
Commonwealth came to help the British in 1939 though they 
were not bound by legal instruments. At present, both friends 
and foes of the Pact are watching the Congress and the President 
for proof of American intent. 

The scope of the President’s powers and initiative in foreign 
affairs is tremendous; the actions he can take independently in 
support of the Pact, manifold. As Chief Executive he is charged 
with the carrying out of all the laws of the land, of which treaties 
are a part: “He, who is to execute the laws, must first judge for 
himself of their meaning.”© As the chief organ of foreign re- 


69 Edward S. Corwin, The President: Office and Powers, 1787-1948 (New 
York: New York University Press, 1948), p. 237. 
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lations, his speeches set the tone of our policy, his instructions 
to diplomatic representatives determine its day-to-day outline, 
As Commander in Chief he can dispose of surplus war matériel, 
he can send naval units to the Mediterranean to increase “stabil- 
ity”; he can acquire bases through simple executive agreements; 
he has pledged American forces to undeclared “shooting war” 
without the prior authorization of Congress. 

In other words, the President may, through independent ac- 
tion, give strong support to the principles of the Pact and, in 
this field of concurrent authority, “establish an antecedent state 
of things” which may seriously affect Congressional freedom 
of action. The power to declare war is the last step in a long 
chain of events initiated by the President, and affords the Con- 
gress little opportunity to exercise control over the development 
of foreign policy. However, the Congress is not left weapon- 
less and, through its appropriation power and through the Sen- 
ate’s ratification power, it can in its turn restrain the Presi- 
dent’s initiative. Certainly the Congress could, if it so desired, 
reject the North Atlantic Pact and refuse appropriations. Its 
action on the proposed arms legislation will go far in detailing 
the policy which has so far appeared in broad outline. 


The Pact and the Charter 


The North Atlantic Pact stands in a strange relationship to 
the Charter. The agreement is based on the principle that an 
armed attack against one or more of the parties in a certain 
area shall be considered as an attack against them all. Action in 
such a case shall be taken in the exercise of the “right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense” recognized by Article 51 of the 
Charter. 

At San Francisco it was clearly understood that under this 
article regional systems such as the Inter-American could be 
protected from Security Council action by great-power veto in 
the case of self-defense against armed attack. However, it was 
assumed that generally speaking a working partnership would 
develop among the big powers which would minimize the 
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danger of armed attack and enable the Council to create an 
international military force as well as curb national armaments. 
For well-known reasons this hope has not been realized. Today 
the Security Council has neither the means nor the united voice 
to deal with armed attack: it cannot provide collective security 
even to the degree contemplated in the Charter. By creating the 
North Atlantic Pact the signatories have for the time being rele- 
gated to a secondary place a system which placed the premium 
on great-power agreement and have accepted the possibility of 
their violent disagreement. 

The Pact does not violate the Charter: it is based on a right 
which is recognized as remaining unimpaired by the Charter 
provisions. However, the attempt to justify the Pact in the exact 
terms of the Charter raises certain difficulties. Article 51 speaks 
of measures of self-defense “if an armed attack occurs” and 
states that such measures shall be immediately reported to the 
Council. The Pact emphasizes measures to be taken prior to 
attack and, in discussing reports to the Council, says nothing 
about reporting on these prior measures: “Any such armed 
attack and all measures taken as a result thereof,” is the extent 
of the reporting contemplated. In fact, the State Department 
has gone on record to the effect that there will be no reporting 
on the prior measures; it would be unrealistic in the extreme to 
report defensive measures to a body on which the potential 
aggressor sits. Nor does the chapter of the Charter which deals 
with “Regional Arrangements” provide a more close-fitting 
framework. The Pact does not contemplate the establishment 
of a regional system for the settlement of local disputes; Ar- 
ticle 52 is primarily concerned with such a purpose. Article 53 
does speak of enforcement action by regional arrangements, but 
only with the authorization of the Security Council. 

The Pact has not weakened the United Nations; it has simply 
formally recognized an existing weakness. By emphasizing the in- 
herent right to self-defense, however, the Pact signalizes the 
abandonment—perhaps temporary—of universal collective secur- 
ity for a system of collective self-help and self-defense. 
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: | The art of statesmanship, it has often been said, is the art of 

the possible. It is the delicate weighing of present advantage 
and disadvantage against an uncertain future; and the measure- 
ment of a goal in terms of the power needed to reach it. It 
may well be asked of the North Atlantic Pact, how it stands in 
relation to this standard and whether its goals are possible of 
achievement in terms of the resources available. 


i The purpose of the Pact is the preservation of the peace and 
security of the North Atlantic area from armed attack and 
armed revolution. In its terms it is an advance proclamation of 
a common intent to resist military attack. This proclamation 
‘ will, however, remain meaningless until it leads to an increase 
of common strength. In essence, then, the Pact calls for the 
preservation of peace and security through rearmament and in- 
dustrial mobilization. Nothing can be gained by talking around 
this fact. It is not a matter of legal obligation but a requirement 
of logical necessity. The problem then becomes one of the extent 
to which defensive forces can be raised and the effect of this 
effort on other aspects of American and European security. 


It is not for a civilian to deal with the intricacies and secrecies 
of military planning. There are, nevertheless, certain issues which 
can profitably be considered. From what information has been 
made available, it seems that the European nations are think- 
ing largely in terms of land divisions and supporting air craft, 
and that their major concern lies in the halting of invasion out- 
side their borders. Estimates of Russian strength in Europe— 
varying from forty to fifty to sixty divisions—are apt to be 
meaningless because there is no way of breaking them down in 
concrete terms of equipment and trained personnel. At any rate, 
the European nations can at present count upon approximately 
ten divisions plus 96,000 American occupation soldiers. With 
such a force they could not even begin to stop the steamroller 
army which they fear the Russians, with their vast reserves of I 
manpower, could throw against them. Thinking in terms of 
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land divisions, closing the gap between these estimated forces 
would require the creation of perhaps thirty or forty divisions. 
Such an effort could be made only through increased taxation 
or increased budgetary deficits in the United States and intensive 
war production. It may be well to ask whether this type of plan- 
ning does not involve “fighting the next war with the weapons 
of the last.” If the atomic bomb is used, or if the hideous men- 
ace of bacteriological warfare is realized, traditional calcula- 
tions in terms of manpower and divisions may very well be 
thrown considerably off balance. The cost of a war effort couched 
in these terms cannot be foretold at the present time. 
Nevertheless, much thinking and planning is at present carried 
on in the traditional forms and there is concern with the pos- 
sible effects of withdrawing a large number of men from the 
economy into the armed services of countries which are only 
beginning to regain their economic equilibrium. In order to 
lessen this difficulty, there are some who suggest the arming 
of Western Germans. Such a decision could be interpreted only 
as a gross abdication of political responsibility and would lead 
to a political crisis of such grave proportion as to wipe out 
whatever military advantage the superficial observer could see. 
A few short years ago the Germans stood as conquerors and 
enemies on the continent of Europe. Today they have no central 
government, their lives are under daily supervision. For the 
most part they show no signs of a change of heart, indeed many 
observers claim that Fascism and chauvinistic nationalism are 
on the upsurge in Germany. Arming the Western Germans 
would be like creating a huge body of mercenaries serving in 
the pay of their own interest. After acquiring power they would 
not hesitate to use it to balance East against West, or to secure 
a powerful position for themselves among the Western Euro- 
peans. Obviously such a situation should be avoided at all costs. 
The present design lies in the creation of a more modest 
“holding force.” This was amply indicated by President Tru- 
man’s request for only $1,130,000,000 from the Congress for 


70 New York Times, April 22, 1949. 
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arms aid to Europe, a sum that represented a considerable scal- 
ing down of original European requests. The Administration 
program provides for a new lend-lease, this time in arms, to 
fulfill a plan of defense based on the building up of existing 
European divisions. One thing is clear, however, and that is the 
preoccupation with defense that Western Europe shares; almost 
all requests have been for ground and close-support air arma- 
ments, for tanks, field artillery, uniforms, ammunition, and de- 
fensive aircraft. In trying to meet these needs, the United States 
is faced with the problem of at the same time carrying out its 
own program of armament. Though some equipment can be 
transferred from the United States, much of it will have to be 
manufactured either here or in Europe. 

To many, the concept of a “holding force” is relatively simple, 
seemingly requiring the despatch of some equipment to Europe 
and nothing more. In reality the decision to create even such a 
force carries with it additional implications. A holding force is 
of value in direct proportion to the degree of support that can 
be mobilized behind it in the event of attack or its likelihood. 
The creation of such support would involve important prepara- 
tions for emergency action. In each country a trained reserve 
would have to be created and kept in fighting shape; this would 
involve the diversion of workers from their jobs and an increase 
in the tax burden. It would require the production of equip- 
ment for the use of the reserves in case of emergency as well 
as for the standing army. In addition, and most important and 
difficult, it would require an industrial organization capable of 
quick and sudden conversion to war production. The element 
of timing would be all-important: no country could count on 
two years’ grace the next time. To build such an economy with- 
out creating at the same time a huge war machine which will in 
itself contribute to tension is a challenging, but not unsolvable, 
problem. 

For the present, only a minimum holding force is contem- 
plated. Perhaps at a future date the Pact will, as General Bradley 
put it, “help to discourage any aggressor by denying him the 
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likelihood of even limited gains.”’' But this is certainly not the 
expectation or the possibility at present. The cordial reception 
given to General Bradley’s statement, particularly in France, 
points to a serious dilemma which confronts American policy- 
makers. The French were reassured by Bradley’s speech be- 
cause it promised them defense against armed attack rather than 
“liberation” from it. And yet it is clear from American plans 
that the shipment of supplies and support of troops that would 
be necessary to keep attack off French soil is not being contem- 
plated. Further thought, however, is bound to be more realistic, 
as Europeans realize that the immediate defense of their soil 
cannot be expected. Perhaps it will be possible to protect them 
from large-scale aerial attack, but certainly it will not be pos- 
sible, with existing plans, to prevent invasion in the event of 
sudden attack. Critics of the Pact, therefore, insist that it is only 
an expression of the interest of the United States, which in effect 
was already pledged through the presence of American occupa- 
tion troops in Europe. 

This is a thesis which we cannot for a moment accept, nor 
have we ever done so. The President and the Secretary of 
State have supported the Brussels Pact and the theory of Euro- 
pean defense on which it is based. If the other thesis were now 
taken that, given the resources available, the defense of West- 
ern Europe on the ground by a holding force is impossible and 
that the best course is the creation of a huge air armada based 
on, say, Britain and Spain, the immediate effect in Europe would 
be disastrous. It would mean to Western Europe that there is 
no hope of defense in the event of attack and would lead to 
despair and demoralization in the armies and among the workers. 
If one of the major justifications of the Pact lies in the creation 
of a sense of psychological security, would it be justifiable to 
go ahead now with plans for long-term defense, in the hope that 
this sense of security would have fruitful and immediate results 
in the economic and political fields. 


71 Jbid., April 6, 1949. 
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Every political decision involves an element of risk. If the 
sense of security is actually created and the possibility of armed 
strength brings about a more favorable balance of power, and if 
there result from this combination fruitful negotiations with the 
Russians on major issues, then the risk will have been well taken, 

Under certain circumstances the North Atlantic Pact, designed 
to protect the security of the area, might actually lead to an un- 
dermining of that security, if it were to lead to a lessening of 
other safeguards which are as important as military strength. 
Today the complexity of the Soviet and Communist threat 
has made such a concept of security very incomplete. In 
1919 French security could have been guaranteed by an Anglo- 
American alliance. In 1949 armed force in sufficient strength 
could guarantee France against attack. The Pact is protection 
against such a threat. But it does not give protection against 
the closely allied Communist threat. Today the security 
of France depends as much on her economic health and po- 
litical stability as it does on armed divisions. Wherever Com- 
munism has been beaten back, it has been by economic weapons: 
the ERP is largely responsible for the progress of France toward 
internal security. However, and this is a crucial point, if the 
attempt to carry out a military program leads to a shrinking 
of economic aid and a large-scale diversion from peace produc- 
tion, the Communists, under such circumstances, would acquire 
new and powerful slogans with which to beckon to the dis- 
affected. And against this ideological challenge, force would make 
a clumsy tool: the party might be driven underground, men 
killed, but an idea cannot be machine-gunned to death. The 
ideological challenge must be met on its own level, by an- 
other idea equally capable of catching men’s emotions and loy- 
alties. And its charges must be disproved through concrete eco- 
nomic and social gains under a democratic system. There lies a 
real danger not only in the possibility of failing to build a de- 
fensive force but also in the drawing off of so much productive 
energy as to cripple economic recovery. Every attempt must be 
made to keep a balance between military expenditures and the 
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rest of the economy. Fortunately the governments concerned 
are well aware of this economic aspect of the Pact.’ 


The most important question that can be asked about the 
Pact, however, is its effect on the search for peace. Since the 
end of the war Western Europe had been a power vacuum, un- 
able to furnish a counterweight to the expansion of the Messi- 
anic Soviet state. To the extent to which the Pact succeeds in 
redressing the balance on the Continent, making another Czecho- 
slovakia unlikely, to that extent it will be a stabilizing influence. 
There is a chance also that it will serve to deter aggression by 
erecting a public warning of common resistance, and in this 
way preventing a miscalculation on the part of the would-be 
aggressor. Events in 1914 might have been very different had 
Germany known without a doubt that England would fight in 
the event of war. At best, however, such a warning can serve 
only to deter, “to give the aggressor pause,” to hold off war at 
arm’s length. “Firmness does not in itself provide solutions of 
the underlying problems. . . .””*? What it may accomplish is to 
provide a situation in which the more ambitious state will be 
willing to negotiate, because other ways of gaining its ends may 
be closed to it. In other words, the value of the Pact as a de- 
terrent will depend on the use which is made of the time gained. 

In the long run, however, the North Atlantic Pact, standing 
alone, cannot provide peace. It is intended to redress a balance 
of power weighted heavily toward one side, and it shares all 
the disadvantages of that system. Permanent security and peace 
have never in the past resulted from systems of alliances, mainly 
because the balance can never be struck. The search for an 
elusive “margin of safety” which will guarantee security leads 
all sides to increased armaments, increased suspicions, recrimi- 
nations, and, finally, to an explosion. It has always been so and 
these are the hard facts into which the Pact must fit. The North 
Atlantic states naturally justify the Pact in terms of the war fear 


72On March 16, 1949, the State Department announced that the ERP would 
have top overseas priority on men, money, and materials. 


73 Department of State, Bulletin, March 20, 1949, pp. 342-50, at p. 344. 
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fomented by the Soviet, which in its turn sees the Pact as new 
evidence of Anglo-American attempts at world domination and 
as preparation for war. In other words, each accuses the other 
of preparing for war and in this way justifies “safety measures” 
for their security. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that the chief 
purpose of the Pact is war-prevention, and that it is primarily a 
political warning against the consequences of possible aggression, 
Immediate Soviet reaction has been a compound of propaganda 
and diplomatic and political pressure, designed largely to remove 
the impetus toward the Pact and therefore make its passage more 
difficult. In denouncing the Pact.as a preparation for war and a 
violation of the Charter, the Soviet has sought to play on the 
war weariness of Europeans. In February the Soviet Govern- 
ment tried to keep Norway from joining the Pact through the 
diplomatic pressure of notes and the offer of a treaty of non- 
aggression. Meanwhile, the Communist parties were instructed 
to warn that they would fight on the side of Soviet armies in the 
event of war. In addition to these moves on the diplomatic 
chessboard, the Soviet Government also launched a verbal peace 
offensive. It began with Stalin’s statement that he would wel- 
come discussion with President Truman concerning a pact of 
peace,”* went on to the French Communist Cachin’s plea for 
peace, and in May culminated in the lifting of the blockade of 
Berlin. In addition to this policy, there have been signs also of 
increased determination to test the intention of the Pact signa- 
tories through pressure on areas not covered in the Pact, such 
as Iran and Greece. 

For the present it is likely that Soviet policy will continue to 
be one of obstruction, criticism, and propaganda. However, 
should the North Atlantic states, within a period of two or 
three years, establish effective control over the northern seas, 
create a bracelet of air bases and divisions around Western 
Europe, and make significant progress toward political and 





74 See Stalin’s statement to Kingsbury Smith, New York Times, January 31, 
1949. 
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economic integration, then, in order to prevent the solidification 
of a bloc of nations impervious to its influence which might 
be strong enough to draw away some of the satellite states, 
the Soviet Union might be tempted to try further to impede 
the work of joint reconstruction. But the Soviet Government 
has as much to gain from peace as have other nations. 
The war wounds have not yet healed, war weariness has not 
yet passed. The industrial development of the Soviet Union is 
still behind that of the United States and Western Europe. The 
dificult problem of internal succession does not appear to have 
been fully settled. The heresy of Tito has not been crushed. An- 
other major war effort would create devastation, disaffection, 
and unrest. It is important to mention that the facile assumption 
that Communism would be the ultimate victor in any war is 
not necessarily correct. It is certain that democratic forms would 
go down in the aftermath of a major war. Chaos, destruction, 
disease would build up the fanatical extremes of the Right and 
the Left, which would remain to battle for supremacy among 
the ruins. But whether the victor would be Fascism or Com- 
munism is impossible to predict. Since for the immediate future 
the strength of the North Atlantic Pact remains potential, it will 
be to the advantage of Soviet rulers to avoid war and to let the 
laws of history operate in their favor, as they see it. 


Within the dreary, seemingly unbreakable circle of power 
politics the joint efforts to build a regional unity in Europe 
stand out as one of the very few encouraging developments. By 
tearing down over a period of years the barbed wire of na- 
tionalism which separates them, the European states may well 
be able to create a unit with sufficient strength to serve as a 
respectable counterbalance to the Soviet Union without so much 
outside assistance. By joining their economies, again slowly and 


_ with proper care, they may be able to create a regional viable 


economy that will not depend on transfusions from the out- 
side for its health. And by working together on the day-to-day 
problems of common defense, through the North Atlantic Pact, 
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of the creation of joint currencies, or regional industrial organ- 
ization, and of common political forms, they may one day find 
themselves far along the road toward the realization of the 
grandiose dream of supranational organization. By striving to- 
ward this goal, by chipping away at the structure of national- 
ism, the North Atlantic countries will not only improve their 
physical condition, they will also work out in practice a faith 
which can take them above their everyday concerns, lift their 
eyes to a broad horizon, and counter the ideological challenge of 
Communism on its own plane. If the North Atlantic Pact is 
viewed as one column in the structure of this regional unity, then 
it is indeed a hopeful instrument. 
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rgan- Appendix A 

y find THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY, APRIL 4, 1949! 

f 

1g " PreaMBLE. The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their faith in the 
seal purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and 
— their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all governments. 
their They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage 
faith and civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of democ- 


their racy, individual liberty and the rule of law. 
They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic 


ige of 

act is area. 

a They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and 
oa for the preservation of peace and security. 


They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty: 

ArticLe 1. The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of 
the United Nations, to settle any international disputes in which they 
may be involved by peaceful means in such a manner that interna- 
tional peace and security, and justice, are not endangered, and to 
refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of force 
in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

ArticLe 2. The Parties will contribute toward the further develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly international relations by strengthening 
their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by promot- 
ing conditions of stability and well-being. They will seek to eliminate 
conflict in their international economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between any or all of them. 

ArticLe 3. In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of 
this Treaty, the Parties, separately and jointly, by means of continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack. 

Artic.e 4. The Parties will consult together whenever, in the 
opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, political independence 
or security of any of the Parties is threatened. 

ArTICLE 5. The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or 
_more of them in Europe or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all; and consequently they agree that, if such an 
armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by 
taking forthwith, individually and in concert with the other Parties, 


- 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, March 20, 1949, pp. 339-42. 
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such action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, to 
restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof 
shall immediately be reported to the Security Council. Such measures 
shall be terminated when the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain international peace and security. 

Articiz 6. For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or 
more of the Parties is deemed to include an armed attack on the terri- 
tory of any of the Parties in Europe or North America, on the Al- 
gerian departments of France, on the occupation forces of any Party 
in Europe, on the islands under the jurisdiction of any Party in the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or 
aircraft in this area of any of the Parties. 

ArticLe 7. This Treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted 
as affecting, in any way the rights and obligations under the Charter 
of the Parties which are members of the United Nations, or the 
primary responsibility of the Security Council for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Articie 8. Each Party declares that none of the international en- 
gagements now in force between it and any other of the Parties or 
any third state is in conflict with the provisions of this Treaty, and 
undertakes not to enter into any international engagement in conflict 
with this Treaty. 

ArticLe 9. The Parties hereby establish a council, on which each 
of them shall be represented, to consider matters concerning the im- 
plementation of this Treaty. The council shall be so organized as to 
be able to meet promptly at any time. The council shall set up such 
subsidiary bodies as may be necessary; in particular it shall establish 
immediately a defense committee which shall recommend measures 
for the implementation of Articles 3 and 5. 

ArticLe 10. The Parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any 
other European state in a position to further the principles of this 
Treaty and to contribute to the security of the North Atlantic area to 
accede to this Treaty. Any state so invited may become a party to the 
Treaty by depositing its instrument of accession with the Government 
of the United States of America. The Government of the United 
States of America will inform each of the Parties of the deposit of 
each such instrument of accession. 

Articte 11. This Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried 
out by the Parties in accordance with their respective constitutional 
processes. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited as soon 
as possible with the Government of the United States of America, 
which will notify all the other signatories of each deposit. The Treaty 
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shall enter into force between the states which have ratified it as soon 
as the ratifications of the majority of the signatories, including the 
ratifications of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the United States, have been de- 
posited and shall come into effect with respect to other states on the 
date of the deposit of their ratifications. 

ArticLe 12. After the Treaty has been in force for ten years, or at 
any time thereafter, the Parties shall, if any of them so requests, con- 
sult together for the purpose of reviewing the Treaty, having regard 
for the factors then affecting peace and security in the North Atlantic 
area, including the development of universal as well as regional ar- 
rangements under the Charter of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. 

ArticLe 13. After the Treaty has been in force for twenty years, 
any Party may cease to be a party one year after its notice of denuncia- 
tion has been given to the Government of the United States of 
America, which will inform the Governments of the other Parties of 
the deposit of each notice of denunciation. 

Artic.e 14. This Treaty, of which the English and French texts 
are equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
will be transmitted by that Government to the Governments of the 
other signatories. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned pleripotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty. 

Done at Washington, the 4th day of April, 1949. 


Appendix B 
SENATE RESOLUTION 239 (80TH CONG., 2p SESS.)! 
REAFFIRMING THE Po.icy oF THE UnNrTep States To AcntEve INTER- 


NATIONAL PgacE AND SEcuRITY THROUGH THE UNiTep Nations 
AND InpicaTiNG CERTAIN Osyectives To Bz Pursuep 


[ TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION | 


Whereas peace with justice and the defense of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms require international cooperation through more 
effective use of the United Nations: Therefore be it 





1 North Atlantic Treaty, Senate Document No. 48, 81st Congress, 1st Session 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 84-88. 
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Resolved, That the Senate reaffirm the policy of the United States 
to achieve international peace and security through the United Na- 
tions so that armed force shall not be used except in the common in- 
terest, and that the President be advised of the sense of the Senate that 
this Government, by constitutional process, should particularly pursue 
the following objectives within the United Nations Charter: 

(1) Voluntary agreement to remove the veto from all questions in- 
volving pacific settlements of international disputes and situations, 
and from the admission of new members. 

(2) Progressive development of regional and other collective ar- 
rangements for individual and collective self-defense in accordance 
with the purposes, principles, and provisions of the Charter. 

(3) Association of the United States, by constitutional process, with 
such regional and other collective arrangements as are based on con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its 
national security. 

(4) Contributing to the maintenance of peace by making clear its 
determination to exercise the right of individual or collective self- 
defense under article 51 should any armed attack occur affecting its 
national security. 

(5) Maximum efforts to obtain agreements to provide the United 
Nations with armed forces as provided by the Charter, and to obtain 
agreement among member nations upon universal regulation and 
reduction of armaments under adequate and dependable guaranty 
against violation. 

(6) If necessary, after adequate effort toward strengthening the 
United Nations, review of the Charter at an appropriate time bya | 
General Conference called under article 109 or by the General 
Assembly. 

[EXTRACTS FROM COMMITTEE REPORT | 


8. PREVENTION oF AGGRESSION 
| 


Paragraph 4 recommends that the United States take a further step 
to safeguard peace by making clear, in advance, that any armed attack 
affecting our national security will be met immediately by the effec- 
tive exercise of the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense recognized by article 51 of the Charter. | 

The committee is convinced that the horrors of another world war | 


~ 
atl sail, actin 2 tata tO be! | i 


: 


f can be avoided with certainty only by preventing war from starting. | 

i The experience of World War I and World War II suggest that the ‘ 
best deterrent to aggression is the certainty that immediate and effee 
f tive countermeasures will be taken against those who violate the peace. ' 
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The principle of individual and collective self-defense is funda- 
mental to the independence and integrity of the members of the 
United Nations. This is recognized in article 51. By reaffirming now 
its allegiance to this principle, the United States would take an im- 
portant step in the direction of removing any dangerous uncertainties 
that might mislead potential aggressors. 


As in the case of paragraph 3, such a reaffirmation is directed 
against no one and threatens no one. It is directed solely against 
aggression. 


Appendix C 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT! 


CottectivE DEFENSE AND THE PRESERVATION OF Peace, SECURITY, 
AND FREEDOM IN THE NortH ATLANTIC CoMMUNITY 


[ EXCERPTS | 


The Pact has its roots in the common heritage and civilization of 
the peoples living on both shores of the North Atlantic Ocean. These 
peoples have ties not only of cultural background but of a common, 
ingrained faith in the dignity and worth of the individual, in the 
principles of democracy, and in the rule of law. Two world wars 
have taught them that their security is inextricably linked together, 
that an attack on any one of them is in effect an attack on all. 


Developments in Europe since the ending of hostilities in 1945 have 
revealed the true dimensions of the task of restoring economic health 
and political stability to postwar Europe. At the same time these de- 
velopments have demonstrated, in emergency after emergency, the 
identical security and economic interests shared by the democratic 
countries of the North Atlantic community.... In turn, each action 
has created closer ties of cooperation and has emphasized the need 
for joint defense on a continuing and intimate basis. The purposes 
and proposed method of such a defense have now been made 
public in the text of the New Adantic pee. 


The clear intention of ai Winlion to ie Pact to take united action, 
coupled with the preparation of the means to do so, should remove 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, March 20, 1949, pp. 342-50. Also issued as a 
White Paper, publication 3462. 
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the danger of miscalculation by any potential aggressor that he could 
succeed in overcoming them one by one. If a similar clear indication 
of the firm intention of the free nations had been given early enough 
in the course of Nazi aggressions, the Axis Powers might well have 
stopped before they precipitated a war in 1939. Faced with sufficient 
firmness, potential aggressors have always paused. Firmness does not 
in itself provide solutions of the underlying problems, but it does 
increase the readiness of ambitious nations to seek solutions by nego- 
tiations rather than by force. 


The North Atlantic Pact speaks in clearly understandable language. 
It defines the security of the North Atlantic area and the consequences 
of infringement upon that security. It should thereby enhance the 
likelihood of reaching peaceful solutions to pending problems by 
making clear the consequences of resort to force. 


Under existing conditions the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations Charter will be advanced exactly to the extent that the Pact 
may be able to strengthen the security of the peoples in the North 
Atlantic area... . 

Discussions of the security functions of the North Atlantic Pact by 
United States representatives have emphasized the following consid- 
erations: The security of the United States would again be seriously 
endangered if the entire European continent were once more to come 
under the domination of a power or an association of powers antag- 
onistic to the United States. Continental Europe was lost to the 
Allied Powers in World War II before the United States became 
an active participant. It was regained at great risk and at an enor- 
mous loss of lives and expenditure of material and money. Today, 
the weakened condition in which the nations of Europe find them- 
selves as a result of the destruction and privation of war has afforded 
a golden opportunity for a new aggressor. It is clear in this case— 
as it is clear, in retrospect, in the case of Nazi Germany—that domi- 
nance of the European continent, once attained and consolidated, 
could be the first step in a larger plan of attack on Great Britain and 
then on the United States and the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 
The problems created by this possibility of progressive and sustained 
aggression are legitimately the concern of United States security plan- 
ning. The maintenance of the freedom and independence of the 
countries of Western Europe is of pre-eminent importance. It is 
believed essential to the security of the United States, therefore, that 
it consolidate the friendships and support which it now enjoys from 
free and friendly nations, and that thereafter it should seek through 
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aceful means to reduce the area within which any aggressor can 
effectively apply pressure. 


Appendix D 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S PRESS CONFERENCE ON THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY! 


[ EXCERPTS | 


Special to THe New York Times 


WasuincTon, March 18—Secretary of State Dean Acheson held a 
press conference on the North Atlantic pact this morning. Reporters’ 
questions and Mr. Acheson’s replies (which the State Department 
does not permit to be quoted directly) follow: 

Q.—Mr. Secretary, would an attack on aircraft flying over Soviet 
territory into Berlin under the airlift be an armed attack under the 
terms of Article 6? 

Mr. Acheson said he would think that would be an attack on the 
armed forces—the occupation forces. 

O.—But if it occurs over the Soviet zone? 

Mr. Acheson replied, he didn’t think it made any difference where 
it occurred, did it? 

O.—It says: “In this area.” 

Mr. Acheson said Article 6 referred to an attack “on the occupa- 
tion forces of any party in Europe.” 

0.—Doesn’t the phrase at the end “in this area” apply? 

Mr. Acheson said not to the occupation forces. 

O.—What does that phrase apply to? 

Mr. Acheson suggested the article be analyzed. “For the purpose 
of Article 5, an armed attack on one or more of the parties,” he read, 
included a lot of things, all of which were set off by commas. One 
of the things it included was an armed attack “on the territory of 
any of the parties in Europe or North America.” The next thing that 
it included was an attack “on the Algerian departments of France.” 
The next thing that it included was an attack “on the occupation 
forces of any party in Europe.” 

O.—There is a subordinate question. 


1 New York Times, March 19, 1949. 
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Mr. Acheson suggested they clear this one up first. 

O.—T hat clears it up. 

O.—Mr. Secretary, | wonder if you would discuss, under Article 5, 
the question of moral obligation as distinct from specific, written-out 
obligation, to use armed force in resisting attack on one of the 
members. 

Mr. Acheson said, well he’d be glad to do it, but he knew it was 
going to end in quite a lot of confusion. .. . 

A great deal of loose thought went on about moral obligation and 
legal obligation, he observed. He really hated to do this, but what was 
the obligation to carry out a contract between individuals under do- 
mestic law? Was that a moral cniigntion or a legal obligation? 


. Decent people, seid the Secretary of State, carried out their } 
contracts. Some. decent people didn’t because they couldn’t or because 
they got in trouble one way or another, and then they go to court ' 
and you get legal remedies. . . . ( 

Now, in a contract between nations: there was no sheriff sitting ; 
up in the clouds who was going to come down and see that this con- t 
tract is carried out. In one sense every fulfillment of an obligation 


by a nation was the fulfillment of a moral obligation. ‘ 
He thought that rather confused people. He would rather say that 
we have an international legal commitment here to do certain things. ( 
It was true nobody could force us to do it, but we would do what t 
we contracted to do. Therefore, he suggested, let’s see what we have 3 
; contracted to do. 
p We have contracted here, he said, in the event of an armed attack | | 
i on one of the parties, to regard it as an armed attack upon ourselves. t 
€ We then agree to take such action, that action including the use of V 
4 armed force if that is necessary, as we deem necessary to do a pre 
4 cise, written-down thing, and that thing is to restore and maintain = q 
4 the peace and security ot the Neath Attantic area. | y 
it 
f O.—Mr. Secretary, ak Article 4 one of the things that might be | 
Hf threatened is political independence. Suppose that the political inde \ 
' pendence of one of the signatories was threatened from within, what e 
then? a 
Mr. Acheson said he thought it was quite possible that that situa | 4% 
j 


tion might arise, and if that particular signatory wanted to confer 

about it, undoubtedly you would have a conference. | 
O.—In other words, you would consult over the question of putting | 

down a revolution or plot or something like that in one of the coun- 

tries? | gg 
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Mr. Acheson said you would consult about the threat to the security 
of that nation. What would be done about it is another matter. There 
was no requirement, no right; nobody got any greater rights under 
this treaty to interfere in any one else’s private, internal affairs than 


without the treaty. 


Q.—There is nothing to bar them from taking action in that case, 
if, after consultation, the council decides it should? 

Mr. Acheson replied that if a country was in the position that 
Greece is in and asks for assistance, as Greece did, then there was 
nothing in this treaty which would say you shouldn’t give the 
assistance. 

O.—Mr. Secretary, could we carry that on a bit further? Could the 
nations in this pact, for example, under Article 6, be free, if they liked 
and agreed, to define aggression by infiltration as an armed attack? 

Mr. Acheson said that Article 6 is a geographical definition of 
where an armed attack might occur. In Article 5 you say “in Europe 
or North America” and then Article 6 spells out certain places about 
which there might otherwise be doubt. What is an armed attack was 
not defined here any more than it is in the United Nations Charter. 
The phrase is taken right out of the Charter. I think it means an 
attack, a physical attack, which threatens the existence of the State. 

Mr. Acheson added that he thought it was quite impossible to 
define the degree of gravity which might come up. It certainly ought 
to be the kind of attack which threatened peace and security. It wasn’t 
a border scuffle, it wasn’t some small thing of that sort. 

His own view of the matter, he said, was that purely internal revo- 
lutionary activity would not be regarded as an armed attack; a revolu- 
tionary activity inspired, armed, directed from the outside, however, 
was a different matter. 

Neither under the United Nations Charter nor under this was there» 
any specific definition, and he thought there should not be. When 
you come to real situations you ought to be able to have some latitude 
in deciding them. 

O.—Let me be sure | understand what you have just said. You have 
said purely revolutionary, internal questions would not be an armed 
attack in your judgment, but one assisted from the outside would be 
another matter. Are you saying that that would, in your judgment, 
be an armed attack? 

Mr. Acheson replied “I am saying that in my judgment it very well 
might.” 


O.—Mr. Secretary, under your definition would you consider what 
is happening in Greece at the present time an armed attack? 
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Mr. Acheson replied that, of course, we (the United States) had 
always taken the position that the attack on Greece was inspired, 
equipped and to a large extent directed by Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors and to that extent it seemed to him clearly that it was. 

O.—Mr. Secretary, a revolution engineered from without might not 
be armed and yet very effective and also coming from within. 

Mr. Acheson said that was right. 

O.—Would that be consulted about? 

Mr. Acheson said surely it could be consulted about, but it would 
not be an armed attack under Article 5. It would be a matter for 
consultation under Article 4. 

O.—Is there any provision for action beyond consultation on the 
threats to territorial integrity short of armed attack? 

Mr. Acheson replied no. 

O—NMerely consultation? 

Mr. Acheson said that was correct; that was all Article 4 dealt with, 


Appendix E 


SECRETARY ACHESON’S LETTER TRANSMITTING THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY TO THE PRESIDENT, 
APRIL 7, 1949! 


[ EXCERPT | 


Although this Government’s full participation in world coopera- 
tion dates only from 1945, this Government had, for more than a 
century and a quarter, contributed to the peace of the Americas 
by making clear its determination to resist any attack upon our neigh- 
boring Republics to the South. The same determination and the 
obligations necessary to give it effect through the collective action of 
all the American Republics was incorporated in the Treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro in 1947. This treaty, like the North Atlantic Treaty, is a 
defense arrangement under the Charter of the United Nations. The 
essence of that treaty is recognition of the fact that an armed attack 
on any of the American States is in effect an attack upon them all. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is patterned on the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro. Its essence is recognition of the fact that an armed attack on 
any of the North Atlantic nations is in effect an attack upon them all. 


1 North Atlantic Treaty, Senate Document No. 48, 81st Congress, rst Session 
(Washington, 1949), pp. 6-13. 
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An attack upon any of them would not be designed merely to gain 
territory or nationalistic ends. It would be directed squarely against 
our common democratic way of life. 

The essential purpose of the treaty is to fortify and preserve this 
common way of life. It is designed to contribute to the maintenance 
of peace by making clear in advance the determination of the parties 
resolutely and collectively to resist armed attack on any of them. 
It is further designed to contribute to the stability and well-being of 
the member nations by removing the.haunting sense of insecurity 
and enabling them to plan and work with confidence in the future. 
Finally, it is designed to provide the basis for effective collective 
action to restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area if an armed attack should occur. 

This treaty and the Rio Treaty, committing the United States as 
they do to exert its great influence for peace, are, in my opinion, sec- 
ond only in importance to our membership in the United Nations. . . . 


Appendix F 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY ON THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC PACT, APRIL 5, 1949! 


[ EXCERPTS ] 


In signing the pact with other nations, we have acknowledged that 
solitary armed might is little better than unarmed isolation. We have 
stated plainly that the security of our nation is indivisibly bound to 
the security of all free peoples of the contracting globe. We have 
stripped ourselves of enigma; we have declared our intentions that 
they need not be misread by any aggressor nation. We are no longer 
the number one problem;: we are the auupbes one proponent for peace. 


The North Atlantic pact, with its dileine provisions, is so closely 
allied to our own armed strength that the American people deserve 
the candid opinions of their appointed advisers. 

Militarily, the North Atlantic pact may become just as important to 
American security as possession of the atomic bomb. Not only does 
it unite free nations whose common interests and common frontiers 


1 New York Times, April 6, 1949; Vital Speeches, April 15, 1949, pp. 393-94. 
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are imperilled by aggression but it frees us and our partners from the 
fear that a nation which would bravely resist aggression might find 
itself fighting friendless and alone. The North Atlantic pact would 
deny to any aggressor the deadly opportunity to pick off single nations 
one by one. 

This reassurance is especially vital to those Western European na- 
tions whose boundaries lie within striking distance of instant land 
attack. It is equally important to the United States whose occupation 
commitments have carried its international obligations east of the 
river Rhine. 

In providing a mutual agreement that would redress the balance of 
military power, the North Atlantic pact supplements ERP by furnish. 
ing additional security already begun with economic recovery. It 
would enable the free world to focus its strength nearer the danger 
where it counts the most. It would help to discourage any aggressor 
by denying him the likelihood of even limited gains. 

Europeans know as well as we that neither American food nor 
American wealth, nor even American arms can—in themselves—save 
Europe from aggression. In the final analysis, Western Europe can 
be saved only by the Western Europeans. But to save themselves 
they must have the will and the means to resist. This will to resist 
is developed partly by possession of the means and partly by the as- 
surance they would be adequately helped in sufficient time. Without 
these means and without these specific assurances of aid, any nation 
of Western Europe, if threatened by aggression, might fall the victim 
of despair. And that despair is worth a hundred divisions to an ag- 
gressor on the march. The North Atlantic pact and some military 
assistance will provide both an assurance of aid and the means to 
resist. Together they can produce a will resolute enough to fight and 
firm enough to forewarn aggressors. 

Strategically, the North Atlantic pact would enable free nations of 
the Old World and the New to funnel the great strength of our 
New World to the ramparts of the Old, and thus challenge an enemy 
where he would transgress. At present the balance of military power 
is centered in the United States, three thousand miles from the heart 
of Europe. 

It must be perfectly apparent to the people of the United States 
that we cannot count on friends in Western Europe if our strategy in 
the event of war dictates that we shall first abandon them to the 
enemy with a promise of later liberation. Yet that is the only strategy 
that can prevail if the military balance of power in Europe is to be 
carried on the wings of our bombers and deposited in reserves this 
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side of the ocean. It is a strategy that would produce nothing better 
than impotent and disillusioned Allies in the event of a war. 

Unless plans for common defense of the existing free world pro- 
vide for the security of Western Europe, these people cannot be ex- 
pected to stake their lives on the common cause. As long as the help- 
lessness of Western Europe would invite military aggression its in- 
creasing prosperity shall grow more tempting to the armies from the 
East. Not until we share our strength on a common defensive front 
can we hope to replace this temptation with a real deterrent to war. 

Without Western Europe the New World would stand alone, an 
island of embattled freedom in a hostile and despotic world. Western 
Europe must count on us if it is to survive. And we must count on 
Western Europe if we are to endure. 


I know of no other expenditure that can produce greater security 
at a more reasonable cost than investment in a timely defense of the 
borders of Western Europe. 


Appendix G 


OFFICIAL SOVIET PROTEST AGAINST THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY, MARCH 31, 1949! 


[ EXCERPTS ] 


The text of the North Atlantic Treaty fully confirmed what was 
said in the Declaration of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR of January 29 this year, which is being attached hereto,? both 
as regards the aggressive aims of this Treaty and the fact that the 
North Atlantic Treaty contradicts the principles and aims of the 
United Nations organization and commitments which the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, Great Britain and France 
have assumed under other treaties and agreements. The statements 
contained in the North Atlantic Treaty that it is designed for de- 
fense and that it recognizes the principles of the United Nations 
organization serve aims which have nothing in common either with 


1 USSR Information Bulletin, April 8, 1949, pp. 205-6. 
2 Not included. 
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the tasks of self-defense of parties to the Treaty or with real recogni- 
tion of the aims and prinaipiee of the United Nations organization, 


To justify conclusion of he North Asteatic Treaty, references are 
being made to the fact that the Soviet Union has defensive treaties 
with countries of peoples’ democracy. These references however are 
utterly untenable. 

All treaties of the Soviet Union on friendship and mutual assis. 
tance with countries of peoples’ democracy are of a bilateral nature 
and they are directed solely against the possibility of repetition of 
German aggression, which danger no single peace-loving state can 
forget. The possibility of interpreting them as treaties which are in 
any degree aimed against the allies of the USSR in the recent war, 
against the United States or Great Britain or France is absolutely 
precluded. 

Moreover, the USSR has similar treaties against the repetition of 
German aggression not only with the countries of peoples’ democracy, 
but also with Great Britain and France. 

In contradistinction to this the North Atlantic Treaty is not a bi- 
lateral, but a multilateral treaty which creates a closed grouping of 
states and, what is particularly important, absolutely ignores the pos- 
sibility of the repetition of German aggression, consequently not 
having as its aim the prevention of a new German aggression. And 
inasmuch as, of the Great Powers which comprised the anti-Hitlerite 
coalition, only the USSR is not a party to this Treaty, the North 
Atlantic Treaty must be regarded as a treaty directed against one of 
the chief allies of the United States, Great Britain and France in the 
late war—against the USSR. 

Participants in the North Atlantic Treaty are effecting extensive 
military measures which can in no way be justified by the interests 
of self-defense of these countries. Extensive military measures car- 
ried out by the United States in co-operation with Great Britain and 
France under present peacetime conditions, including an increase in 
all types of armed forces, drafting of a plan for the utilization of 
the atomic weapon, stockpiling of atom bombs, which are purely 
an offensive weapon, the building of a network of air and naval bases, 
etc.—by no means bear a defensive character. 

The preservation in Washington of the Anglo-American Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, organized during the Second World War, the recent 
establishment of a military staff of the so-called Western Union, in 
Fontainebleau (France) as well as the intention of immediately set- 
ting up a defense committee envisaged by the North Atlantic Treaty 
are by no means indications of the peace-loving or defensive aims 
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of the participants in the Treaty, but together with numerous other 
military preparations, contribute to intensifying anxiety and alarm 
and to whipping up war hysteria, in which all sorts of instigators of 
a new war are so interested. 


The parties to the North Atlantic Treaty maintain that this Treaty 
allegedly represents a regional arrangement envisaged by Article 52 
of the United Nations Charter. But such references are utterly 
groundless and untenable. There can be no question whatever of any 
regional character of this Treaty inasmuch as the union provided 
for by this Treaty embraces states located in both hemispheres of the 
globe, and it has not as its aim the settlement of any regional issues. 
This is also confirmed by the fact, as has already been announced, 
that states which are not members of the United Nations organiza- 
tion (Italy, Portugal) are being drawn into participation in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, though Article 52 of the United Nations Charter 
has in view the conclusion of regional agreements only among mem- 
bers of the United Nations organization. 


It is clear that the references to Articles 51 and 52 of the United 
Nations Charter are untenable and designed merely to cover up the 
real aggressive aims of the military grouping of states which is being 
set up by conclusion of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

No one can deny that the North Atlantic Treaty, and first and 
foremost, Article 5 of this Treaty, directly contradicts the Charter 
of the United Nations organization. The text of Article 53 of the 
Charter, which speaks of enforcement action under regional agree- 
ments, states directly that: “no enforcement action shall be taken 
under regional arrangements or by regional agencies without the au- 
thorization of the Security Council,” with the exception of special 
measures provided for with regard to former enemy states. This not- 
withstanding, Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty envisages the 
employment of armed force by the parties to the Treaty without any 
authorization by the Security Council. Thus, even if the North At- 
lantic Treaty were to be considered a regional arrangement, Article 5 
of this Treaty is incompatible with the United Nations Charter. This 
shows once more how unfounded are all references of the North 
Atlantic Treaty to the recognition of the principles and aims of the 
Charter of the United Nations organization. 

On the basis of the aforesaid, the Soviet Government arrives at the 
following conclusions: 

1. The North Atlantic Treaty has nothing in common with the 
aims of self-defense of states, parties to the Treaty who are threatened 
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by no one and whom no one intends to attack. On the contrary this 
Treaty has an obvious aggressive character and is aimed against the 
USSR, which fact is not concealed even by the official representatives 
of states—parties to the Treaty—in their public pronouncements, 

2. Not only does the North Atlantic Treaty fail to contribute to 
the consolidation of peace and international security which is the duty 
of all members of the United Nations organization, but it directly 
runs counter to the principles and aims of the United Nations Charter 
and leads to the undermining of the United Nations organization. 

3. The North Atlantic Treaty runs counter to the treaty between 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union signed in 1942 under which 
both States assumed the obligation to co-operate in the maintenance 
of peace and international security and “not to conclude any alliances 
and not to participate in any coalitions directed against the other 
high contracting party.” 





Appendix H 
COMPARATIVE CHART! ‘ 
NortH Atiantic Pact Brussets Pact 
(March 1949) (March 1948) 
Consultation in the Event 
of Threat 
Articte 4. The Parties will Articte VII. ... 

consult together whenever, in the At the request of any of the 


opinion of any of them, the High Contracting Parties, the 
territorial integrity, political in- Council shall be immediately 
dependence or security of any convened in order to permit the 
of the Parties is threatened. High Contracting Parties to con- 
sult with regard to any situation 
which may constitute a threat 
to peace, in whatever area this 
threat should arise; with regard 
to the attitude to be adopted and 
the steps to be taken in case of a 
renewal by Germany of an ag- 





1 The texts of the four pacts are printed in North Atlantic Treaty, Senate 
Document No. 48, 81st Congress, 1st session, pp. 1, 60, 19, and 110, respectively, 
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4. The North Atlantic Treaty runs counter to the treaty between 
France and the Soviet Union signed in 1944 under which both States 
assumed an obligation to co-operate in the maintenance of peace and 
international security and “not to conclude any alliance and not to 
take part in any coalition directed against one of the high contracting 
parties.” 

5. The North Atlantic Treaty runs counter to agreements between 
the Soviet Union and the United States of America and Great Britain 
concluded at the Yalta and Potsdam Conferences as well as at other 
conferences of representatives of these Powers, held both during and 
after the Second World War, under which the United States of 
America and Great Britain, like the Soviet Union, assumed the obli- 
gation to co-operate in the consolidation of universal peace and inter- 
national security and to contribute to the consolidation of the United 


Nations organization. 





Appendix H 
‘ COMPARATIVE CHART (Continued) 


Rio Pact 
(September 1947) 


Consultation in the Event 
of Threat 


Articie 6. If the inviolability 
or the integrity of the territory 
or the sovereignty or political in- 
dependence of any American 
State should be affected by an 
aggression which is not an armed 
attack or by an extra-continental 
or intra-continental conflict, or by 
any other fact or situation that 
might endanger the peace of 
America, the Organ of Consulta- 
tion shall meet immediately in 
order to agree on the measures 
which must be taken in case of 
aggression to assist the victim of 


SoviET-BULGARIAN Pact 
(March 1948) 


Articte 1. The High Con- 
tracting Parties bind themselves 
to take jointly all measures with- 
in their power to set aside all 
threats of revival of aggression 
by Germany or any other state 
whatsoever which may unite it- 
self with Germany directly or in 
any other manner whatsoever. 

The High Contracting Parties 
state their intention to participate 
with a spirit of most sincere col- 
laboration in all international ac- 
tions having for aim to secure 
peace and security and to con- 
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Nortu ATLantic Pact 
( Cont.) 


Consultation in the Event 
of Threat 


Action in the Event of 
Armed Attack 


ArticLe 3. In order more ef- 
fectively to achieve the objectives 
of this Treaty, the Parties, sep- 
arately and jointly, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid, will maintain 
and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. 

ArTIcLE 5. The Parties agree 
that an armed attack against one 
or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be consid- 
ered an attack against them all; 
and consequently they agree that, 
if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective 
self-defense recognized by Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the 
Party or Parties so attacked by 
taking forthwith, individually 
and in concert with the other 
Parties, such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and main- 
tain the security of the North At- 
lantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all 
measures taken as a result thereof 





BrussEcs Pact 
(Cont.) 


gressive policy; or with regard to 
any situation constituting a dan- 
ger to economic stability. 


ArticLe IV. If any of the 
High Contracting Parties should 
be the object of an armed attack 
in Europe, the other High Con- 
tracting Parties will, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, afford the Party 
so attacked all the military and 
other aid and assistance in their 
power. 

Articte V. All measures tak- 
en as a result of the preceding 
Article shall be immediately re- 
ported to the Security Council. 
They shall be terminated as soon 
as the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to main- 
tain or restore international peace 
and Security. 

The present Treaty does not 
prejudice in any way the obliga- 
tions of the High Contracting 
Parties under the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. It shall not be interpreted 
as affecting in any way the au- 
thority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the Char- 
ter to take at any time such ac- 
tion as it deems necessary in or- 
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Rito Pacr 
(Cont.) 


Consultation in the Event 


of Threat 


the aggression or, in any case, the 
measures which should be taken 
for the common defense and for 
the maintenance of the peace and 
security of the Continent. 

Articte 9g. In addition to other 
acts which the Organ of Consul- 
tation may characterize as aggres- 
sion, the following shall be con- 
sidered as such: 

a. Unprovoked armed attack 
by a State against the territory, 
the people, or the land, sea or 
air forces of another State; 

5. Invasion, by the armed 
forces of a State, of the territory 
of an American State, through 
the trespassing of boundaries de- 
marcated in accordance with a 
treaty, judicial decision, or arbi- 
tral award, or, in the absence of 
frontiers thus demarcated, inva- 
sion affecting a region which is 
under the effective jurisdiction of 
another State. 


Action in the Event of 
Armed Attack 


ARTICLE 3.—1. The High Con- 
tracting Parties agree that an 
armed attack by any State against 
an American State shall be con- 
sidered as an attack against all 
the American States and, conse- 
quently, each one of the said 
Contracting Parties undertakes to 
assist in meeting the attack in 
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Soviet-BuLcarIAN Pact 
(Cont.) 


tribute fully in the implementa- 
tion of these noble tasks. 


Articte 2. In the event that 
one of the High Contracting Par- 
ties shall become involved in mil- 
itary operations against Germany, 
on Germany attempting to revive 
its aggressive policy, or with any 
other state whatsoever, which 
may directly or in any other man- 
ner whatsoever join Germany in 
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Nortu ATLantic Pact 
( Cont.) 


Action in the Event of 
Armed Attack 


shall immediately be reported to 
the Security Council. Such meas- 
ures shall be terminated when 
the Security Council has taken 
the measures necessary to restore 
and maintain international peace 
and security. 

Artic.e 6. For the purpose of 
Article 5 an armed attack on one 
or more of the Parties is deemed 
to include an armed attack on the 
territory of any of the Parties in 
Europe or North America, on the 
Algerian departments of France, 
on the occupation forces of any 
Party in Europe, on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any 
Party in the North Atlantic area 
north of the Tropic of Cancer or 
on the vessels or aircraft in this 
area of any of the Parties. 


Brussgts Pact 
( Cont.) 


der to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security. 
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Rio Pact 
(Cont.) 


Action in the Event of 
Armed Attack 
the exercise of the inherent right 


of individual or collective self-de- 
fense recognized by Article 51 of 


’ the Charter of the United Na- 


tions. 
2. On request of the State or 


States directly attacked and until 
the decision of the Organ of Con- 
sultation of the Inter-American 
System, each one of the Contract- 
ing Parties may determine the 
immediate measures which it 
may individually take in fulfill- 
ment of the obligation contained 
in the preceding paragraph and 
in accordance with the principle 
of continental solidarity. The Or- 
gan of Consultation shall meet 
without delay for the purpose of 
examining those measures and 
agreeing upon the measures of a 
collective character that should 
be taken. 

3. The provisions of this Ar- 
ticle shall be applied in case of 
any armed attack which takes 
place within the region described 
in Article 4 or within the terri- 
tory of an American State. When 
the attack takes place outside of 
the said areas, the provisions of 
Article 6 shall be applied. 

4. Measures of self-defense 
provided for under this Article 
may be taken until the Security 
Council of the United Nations 
has taken the measures necessary 
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Soviet-Bu.carIAN Pact 
(Cont.) 


its policy of aggression, then the 
other High Contracting Party 
will give promptly to the Con- 
tracting Party involved in mili- 
tary operations all military and 
other assistance with all the 
means at its disposal. 

The present Treaty will be im- 
plemented in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations Organization. 
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Rio Pacr 


(Cont.) 


Action in the Event of 
Armed Attack 


to maintain international peace 
and security. 

ArticLe 4. The region to 
which this Treaty refers is bound- 
ed as follows:, beginning at the 
North Pole; thence due south to 
a point 74 degrees north latitude, 
10 degrees west longitude; thence 
by a rhumb line to a point 47 de- 
grees 30 minutes north latitude, 
50 degrees west longitude; thence 
by a rhumb line to a point 35 de- 
grees north latitude, 60 degrees 
west longitude; thence due south 
to a point in 20 degrees north 
latitude; thence by a rhumb line 
to a point 5 degrees north lati- 
tude, 24 degrees west longitude; 
thence due south to the South 
Pole; thence due north to a point 
30 degrees south latitude, 90 de- 
grees west longitude; thence by a 
rhumb line to a point on the 
Equator at 97 degrees west longi- 
tude; thence by a rhumb line 


to a point 15 degrees north lat. 
tude, 120 degrees west longitude: 
thence by a rhumb line to a point 
50 degrees north latitude, 170 de 
grees east longitude; thence ds 
north to a point in 54 degrees 
north latitude; thence by a rhumb 
line to a point 65 degrees 30 min- 
utes north latitude, 168 degrees 
58 minutes 5 seconds west longi- 
tude; thence due north to the 
North Pole. 

ArticLe 5. The High Con 
tracting Parties shall immediately 
send to the Security Council of 
the United Nations, in conform. 
ity with Articles 51 and 54 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, 
complete information concerning 
the activities undertaken or in 
contemplation in the exercise of 
the right of self-defense or for 
the purpose of maintaining inter- 
American peace and security. 


Appendix I 
SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BY 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
RT. HONORABLE E. BEVIN, JANUARY 22, 1948! 


[ ExcERPTs | 


The conception of the unity of Europe and the preservation of 
Europe as the heart of Western civilisation is accepted by most 
people. The importance of this has become increasingly apparent, not 


1 Great Britain, Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, January 22, 1948, 
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only to all the European nations as a result of the post-war crises 
through which Europe has passed and is passing, but to the whole 
world. No one disputes the idea of European unity. That is not the 
issue. The issue is whether European unity cannot be achieved with- 
out the domination and control of one great Power. That is the issue 
which has to be solved. ... 

...1 am sure this House and the world will realise that if a policy 
is pursued by any one Power to try to dominate Europe by whatever 
means, direct or indirect—one has to be frank—one is driven to the 
conclusion that it will inevitably lead again to another world war 
and I hope that that idea will be discarded by all of us... . 

... It is easy enough to draw up a blueprint for a united Western 
Europe and to construct neat-looking plans on paper. While I do not 
wish to discourage the work done by voluntary political organisations 
in advocating ambitious schemes of European unity, I must say that 
it is a much slower and harder job to carry out a practical programme 
which takes into account the realities which face us, and I am afraid 
that it will have to be done a step at a time. 

But surely all these developments which I have been describing, 
point to the conclusion that the free nations of Western Europe must 
now draw closely together. How much these countries have in com- 
mon. Our sacrifices in the war, our hatred of injustice and oppression, 
our Parliamentary democracy, our striving for economic rights and 
our conception and love of liberty are common among us all. Our 
British approach, of which my right hon. Friend the Prime Min- 
ister spoke recently, is based on principles which also appeal deeply 
to the overwhelming mass of the peoples of Western Europe. I be- 
lieve the time is ripe for a consolidation of Western Europe. 


The time has come to find ways and means of developing our 
relations with the Benelux countries. I mean to begin talks with those 
countries in close accord with our French Ally. I have to inform 
the House that yesterday our representatives in Brussels, The Hague 
and Luxemburg were instructed to propose such talks in concert with 
their French colleagues. . . . 

I hope that treaties will thus be signed with our near neighbours, 
the Benelux countries, making with our Treaty with France an im- 
portant nucleus in Western Europe. We have then to go beyond the 
circle of our immediate neighbours. We shall have to consider the 
question of associating other historic members of European civilisa- 
tion, including the new Italy, in this great conception. Their even- 
tual participation is of course no less important than that of countries 
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with which, if only for geographical reasons, we must deal firg 
We are thinking now of Western Europe as a unit... . 

Our formal relations with the various countries may differ, but be 
tween all there should be an effective understanding bound togethe 
by common ideals for which the Western powers have twice in on 
generation shed their blood. If we are to preserve peace and our owp 
safety at the same time we can only do so by the mobilisation of 
such a moral and material force as will create confidence and e 
in the West and inspire respect elsewhere, and this means that Britaip 
cannot stand outside Europe and regard her problems as quite sepg. 
rate from those of her European neighbours. 


Appendix J 


TREATIES OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AND COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUB. 
LICS AND OTHER GOVERNMENTS 


Starr Nore—Excerpts! 


Since 1942 the Soviet Union has entered into a number of treaties 
of mutual assistance, collaboration, cooperation, and alliance, which 
blanket all eastern and southeastern Europe with the exceptions of 
Greece and Turkey. Although for the sake of completeness it is nec 
essary to take cognizance of the Anglo-Soviet alliance of May 26, 
1942, the Franco-Soviet alliance of December 10, 1944, and the Sino 
Soviet alliance of August 14, 1945, these pacts were not strictly part 
of the Soviet system because they were directed against the Axis 
Powers in the Second World War. Therefore they fell outside the 
spirit and purposes of the present Soviet treaties, which have for their 
objectives the oft publicized defending of the so-called “people's 
democracies” against a resurgent Germany or a third power, the 
reinforcement of Slav solidarity, and the “promotion of . . . the 
Soviet Union and the people’s democracies.” 


[From 1942 there have been the following Soviet treaties: ] 
Anglo-Soviet (May 26, 1942) 
Soviet-Czechoslovak (December 12, 1943) 


1 North Atlantic Treaty, Senate Document, No. 48, 81st Congress, 1st Session, 
pp. 102-3. 
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Franco-Soviet (December 10, 1944) 
Soviet-Yugoslav (April 11, 1945) 
Soviet-Polish (April 21, 1945) 
Sino-Soviet (August 14, 1945) 
Soviet-Rumanian (February 4, 1948) 
Soviet-Hungarian (February 18, 1948) 
Soviet-Bulgarian (March 18, 1948) 
Soviet-Finnish (April 6, 1948) 


In addition to these treaties between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and her European neighbors, there are also a number of 
similar treaties among the same neighboring states. While the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is not a party to these latter treaties they 
constitute an integral part of the Soviet system. They are: 


Yugoslav-Polish (March 18, 1946) 
Yugoslav-Czechoslovak (May 9, 1946) 
Yugoslav-Albanian (July 9, 1946) 
Czechoslovak-Polish (March 10, 1947) 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian (November 27, 1947) 
Yugoslav-Hungarian (December 8, 1947) 
Bulgarian-Albanian (December 16, 1947) 
Yugoslav-Rumanian (December 19, 1947) 
Bulgarian-Rymanian (January 16, 1948) 
Hungarian-Rumanian (January 24, 1948) 
Bulgarian-Czechoslovak (April 23, 1948) 
Polish-Bulgarian (May 29, 1948) 
Polish-Hungarian (June 18, 1948) 
Hungarian-Bulgarian (July 16, 1948) 
Czechoslovak-Rumanian (July 21, 1948) 
Polish-Rumanian (January 26, 1949) 


| On April 16, 1949, the Czech Home Service Radio quoted Dr. Daniel 


| Okaly, Czech Commissioner of Interior, as reporting the conclusion 





>ssion, 


of a Czechoslovak-Hungarian Treaty. 
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Appendix K 
POLITICAL TREATIES 


(1) Treaty or ALLIANCE IN THE War Acainst Hit ierite Germany 
AND Her Associates 1N Europe AND OF COLLABORATION ANp 
Mutuat AssisTANCE THEREAFTER CoNcLUDED BETWEEN Ty 
Union oF Soviet Soctatist Repusiics AND THE UNiTep Kinepoy 
oF GreaT Britain AND NorTHERN IRELAND, May 26, 1942! 


[ EXCERPTS | 


Part I 


Articte I. In virtue of the alliance established between the United 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the High Con. 
tracting Parties mutually undertake to afford one another military 
and other assistance and support of all kinds in the war against Ger. 
many and all those States which are associated with her in acts of 
aggression in Europe. 

Artic.e II. The High Contracting Parties undertake not to enter 
into any negotiations with the Hitlerite Government or any other 
Government in Germany that does not clearly renounce all aggressive 
intentions, and not to negotiate or conclude except by mutual consent 
any armistice or peace treaty with Germany or any other State asso 
ciated with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 


Part II 


Articte III. (1) The High Contracting Parties ‘declare their desire 
to unite with other like-minded States in adopting proposals for 
common action to preserve peace and resist aggression in the post- 
war period. 

(2) Pending the adoption of such proposals, they will after the 
termination of hostilities take all the measures in their power to 
render impossible a repetition of aggression and violation of the peace 
by Germany or any of the States associated with her in acts of aggres 
sion in Europe. 

Articte IV. Should one of the High Contracting Parties during 
the post-war period become involved in hostilities with Germany or 
any of the States mentioned in Article III (2) in consequence of an 
attack by that State against that Party, the other High Contracting 


1 Great Britain, Treaty Series No. 2 (1942), Cmd. 6376. 


The Franco-Russian and the Dunkirk treaties followed the model of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement. 
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Party will at once give to the Contracting Party so involved in hostil- 
ities all the military and other support and assistance in his power. 

This Article shall remain in force until the High Contracting Par- 
ties, by mutual agreement, shall recognise that it is superseded by the 
adoption of the proposals contemplated in Article ITI (1). In default 
of the adoption of such proposals, it shall remain in force for a period 
of twenty years, and thereafter until terminated by either High Con- 
tracting Party, as provided in Article VIII. 

Articte V. The High Contracting Parties, having regard to the 
interests of the security of each of them, agree to work together in 
close and friendly collaboration after the re-establishment of peace 
for the organisation of security and economic prosperity in Europe. 
They will take into account the interests of the United Nations in 
these objects, and they will act in accordance with the two principles 
of not seeking territorial aggrandisement for themselves and of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other States. 

Articte VI. The High Contracting Parties agree to render one 
another all possible economic assistance after the war. 

Articte VII. Each High Contracting Party undertakes not to con- 
clude any alliance and not to take part in any coalition directed 
against the other High Contracting Party. 


(2) British Repry to Sovier CHARGES REGARDING THE 
Atiantic Pact, Aprit 12, 1949! 


[ExcERPTS | 


His Majesty’s Government cannot admit that the North Atlantic 
Treaty is contrary to Article 7 of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 
since the North Atlantic Treaty is directed solely against aggression 
itself. . . . For their part they [the Government] have done their 
utmost to cooperate with the Soviet Union and with other allied and 
friendly Governments and, in the words of Article 5 of the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty, “to work together in close and friendly collaboration 
after the re-establishment of peace for the organization of security 
and economic prosperity in Europe.” They have never understood 
how the Soviet Government reconciled this obligation with the re- 
iteration in the Cominform declaration of October, 1947, and else- 
where that the world is divided into two opposed blocs, or with the 


1 The Times (London), April 14, 1949. 
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constant propaganda attacks made on them at the United Nations 
by the Soviet Government. 


In the Soviet zone of Germany the Soviet authorities have violated 
every relevant clause of the Potsdam agreement, and their actions 
culminated in the blockade of Berlin. His Majesty’s Government also 
fail to understand how the Soviet Government interpret their obliga. 
tion under Article 5 of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty “not to seek terri- 
torial aggrandisement for themselves and not to interfere in the in. 
ternal affairs of other States.” It has further appeared to his Majesty's 
Government difficult to reconcile the provisions of Article 6 of the 
treaty, by which the high contracting parties agreed to render one 
another all possible economic assistance after the war, with the open 
attempts of the Soviet Government to wreck the European R 
Programme, on which the restoration of the standards of living of 
the peoples of western Europe depends. 

The western world is now consolidating its economic and political 
recovery, and its peoples can fortunately look forward to a bri 
future. There is no reason why the Soviet Government should regard 
the return of strength and prosperity to the west as aggressive or 
contrary to their interests. 


(3) Treaty or FrienpsHip, Cooperation, AND Mutua. AssIsTANCE 
BreTwEEN THE Po.isH REPUBLIC AND THE PEopLE’s REPUBLIC OF 
Burearia, May 29, 1948! 


[ EXCERPTs | 


ArticLe 1. The High Contracting Parties undertake to apply all 
means at their disposal for the purpose of preventing the repetition 
of aggression on the part of Germany, or any other country which 
would unite with Germany directly er in some other form; 

The High Contracting Parties shall participate in the spirit of 
widest cooperation in all international actions aiming at preserving 
world peace and security and shall contribute their share in the real- 
ization of these noble tasks; 

Articte 2. Should one of the High Contracting Parties become 
the object of aggression on the part of Germany, or any other coun- 
try which would unite with Germany directly or in some other form, 


1U.S. Department of State, Documents and State Papers, Vol. 1, No. 4 (July, 
1948), pp. 248-49. 
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the other High Contracting Party shall immediately afford the other 
Party military and other assistance with all the means at its disposal; 

Articte 3. The High Contracting Parties undertake not to con- 
clude any alliance and not to participate in any action directed against 
the other High Contracting Party; 

ArticLe 4. The High Contracting Parties shall confer upon all im- 
portant international questions which may concern the interests of 
both countries and in the first place their security, territorial integrity 
and problems of peace and international cooperation; 

Articte 5. The High Contracting Party shall promote and 
strengthen mutual economic and cultural relations with the purpose 
of bringing about the general development of the two countries; 

Articte 6. The provisions of the present Treaty shall in no way 
interfere with the obligations undertaken by the High Contracting 
Parties towards third countries and shall be fulfilled in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations. 


Appendix L 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMINFORM! 


[DECLARATION OF THE CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF A NUMBER 
or Communist Partrzs Hetp 1n PoLanp IN SEPTEMBER 1947] 


[ EXCERPTS | 


The representatives of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, the 
Bulgarian Workers’ Party (Communists), the Communist Party of 
Rumania, the Hungarian Communist Party, the Polish Workers’ 
Party, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), the 
Communist Party of France, the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
and the Communist Party of Italy, having exchanged views on the 
international situation, have agreed upon the following declaration. 

Fundamental changes have taken place in the international situa- 
tion as a result of the Second World War and in the post-war period. 


While the war was on, the Allied States in the War against Ger- 
many and Japan went together and comprised one camp. However, 
already during the war there were differences in the Allied camp as 


1 North Atlantic Treaty, Senate Document No. 48, 81st Congress, rst Session, 
pp. 116-20. ry 
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regards the definition of both war aims and the tasks of the post. 
war peace settlement. The Soviet Union and the other democratic 
countries regarded as their basic war aims the restoration and cop. 
solidation of democratic order in Europe, the eradication of fascism 
and the prevention of the possibility of new aggression on the part 
of Germany, and the establishment of a lasting all-round cooperation 
among the nations of Europe. The United States of America, and 
Britain in agreement with them, set themselves another aim in the 
war: to rid themselves of competitors on the markets (Germany and 
Japan) and to establish their dominant position. This difference ip 
the definition of war aims and the tasks of the post-war settlement 
grew more profound after the war... . 

Thus two camps were formed—the imperialist and anti-democratic 
camp ... and the anti-imperialist and democratic camp. . 

The struggle between the two diametrically opposed camps—the 
imperialist camp and the anti- imperialist camp—is taking place i in a 
situation marked by a further aggravation of the general crisis of 
capitalism, the weakening of the forces of capitalism and the strength- 
ening of the forces of Socialiom and democracy. 


Under these circumstances it is necessary that the anti-imperialist, 
democratic camp should close its ranks, draw up an agreed program 
of actions and work out its own tactics against the main forces of 
the imperialist camp, against American imperialism and its British 
and French allies, against the right-wing Socialists, primarily in 
Britain and France. 


RESOLUTION ON INTERCHANGE OF EXPERIENCE AND COORDINATION OF 
AcTIVITIES OF THE Parties REPRESENTED AT THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference states that the absence of contacts among the Com- 
munist Parties participating at this Conference is a serious shortcom- 
ing in the present situation. Experience has shown that such lack of 
contacts among the Communist Parties is wrong and harmful. ... 

In view of this, the participants in the Conference have agreed on 
the following: 

To set up an Information Bureau consisting of representatives 
of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia, the Bulgarian Workers’ Party 
(Communists), the Communist Party of Rumania, the Hungarian 
Communist Party, the Polish Workers’ Party, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), the Communist Party of France, 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and the Communist Party 
of Italy. 
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2. To charge the Information Bureau with the organization of 
interchange of experience, and if need be, coordination of the activ- 
ities of the Communist Parties on the basis of mutual agreement. 

3. The Information Bureau is to consist of two representatives 
from each Central Committee, the delegations of the Central Com- 
mittees to be appointed and replaced by the Central Committees. 

4. The Information Bureau is to have a printed organ—a fort- 
nightly and subsequently, a weekly. The organ is to be published in 
French and Russian, and when possible, in other languages as well. 

5. The Information Bureau is to be located in the city of Belgrad. 


Appendix M 
THE COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
Soviet Press dispatch of January 25, 1949' 


[Excerpts | 


An economic conference of representatives of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, the USSR and Czechoslovakia was held in Mos- 
cow in January. 

The conference noted the substantial achievements made in devel- 
oping economic relations among the aforementioned countries, . . . 

The conference established further that the Governments of the 
United States of America, Britain and some other countries of West- 
ern Europe are, to all intents and purposes, boycotting trade relations 
with the countries of people’s democracy and the USSR because these 
countries do not consider it possible to submit to the dictates of the 
“Marshall Plan,” inasmuch as this plan violates the sovereignty of the 
countries and the interests of their national economy. 


In order to effect broader economic co-operation among the coun- 
tries of people’s democracy and the USSR, the conference found that 
it would be necessary to establish a Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance consisting of representatives of the participating countries, 
on the basis of equal representation, for the purpose of rendering 
each other technical assistance, rendering mutual aid in supplies of 
raw materials, food, machinery, equipment, etc. 


1 USSR Information Bulletin, February 11, 1949, p. 66. 
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The conference decided that the Council for Mutual Ecor 
Assistance is an open organization which may be joined by of 
countries of Europe sharing the principles of the Council for Mut 
Economic Assistance and wishing to participate in broad econg 
co-operation with the aforementioned countries. : @ 
The Council for Mutual Economic Assistance will make deci 
only with the consent of the country concerned. q 
The Council will meet at periodic sessions, in turn, in the cag 
of the member countries under the chairmanship of the represe 
tive of the country in whose capital the session is held. 





